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This traifiing manual is, one part in a set of instructional 
materials developed t6 facilitate -thje efforts- of Georgia / 
educators in the planning and implementation of comprehensive 
.career guidance j^ograms. The manual' is similar in format to 
\ other materials in the series. " The rhaterialVa>e desig^hed for^ 
Ijse with small groups of counselors, teacher^ and career 
development speoialisA who^ are interested In improving thtir 
career guidance competencies. Each unit of training materials 
^Js based upon a -p^l^icular' aspect of a comprehensive career 
guidance system. Through this systematic approach the need for 
^ecific st&ff development program materials and activities-*; 
c^n be, determined" and documented. ' '\' ' ^ 

Related materials produced by^he Georgia Career "Guldan 
Projegt include audio cassette' retordin'gs, transparenciet^a 
sound/Slide series, a needs assessment instrument, charts, a^d' 
various other^suppor^aterials. ^ / \ 

^ STAFF DEVtl'OPMENl' WORKS^inp MATERIALS ' . ' 
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The goflls of any one'ar/a can bl^best understood in t(ie context 
of the co?nplete?11st of goyk IdentifK^d 1n the» comprehensive needs> 
assessment study. The fofOis of this tra^ininq manual is on the 
development of staff coirtpetencies in the area of "The Educational 
Environment" (note eudTosed box). . 
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Staff Development Plckef^e 

V. \ ' ' ^ 

/ This training^ manual on "Educational Environment" was 
developed for fuse as support material Ijor a staff which 
identifijBd' this process-outcome arat^s a priority need. 
The manual and accompanying materials: were written t& assist 
lotaV career guidance teams in their efforts to improve .the 
qyallty and qUantity-tOf their programs.' A' basiC/ assumption ^ 
underlying' thfr development of thei^ materials is that all of 
us benefit from periodic ren&val . ^ ^ 

The content of, this manual is presented in both didactic 
and experiential modes to encourage (jKusimum involvemi^nt of 
participants, 5m411 group -experiences are a part of ^the' special 
attention given to the' development of competencies for a team r/ 
approach to implennjntation of career gufdance pripgrams. >^ 



The ^ outline oj the manual follows the bpsi<| learning 
model -rfrom attitude development to knowledg^ aciquistion or^ 



renewal, to technical ehid skill developmentv^and/or /improvement, 

^ i ■ ' ^ ^ \ ^ 

and en tOy^devel^pment of Implementation strategies ancj. plans. 
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I. INTROOyCTION 



A. Preface 



V. 



The educational e?ivironment in wh)lch the children of our-own ^ 

society are inyo^^vetLls essentially an elaborate information system. 

From a multitude of facts and ffgures, concgpts and goals, the\ 

students are e)?pe€ted to process the ihfom^^tion relevant tk; them 

and apply to their-lives the knowledge ^gained; li^ile tfje students 

are banraged with increases in information, sources of information * 

■> ■ - ' ' ' * ^ ^ 

and information-bwsQd choices, they ar??eTfered fewer opportunities 

for developing personal sMTls ^% facilitate the processing'of 

this information. For-«xample, one of ttte methods mqst ^frequently 

' employed by children in Tearninq to process and sort infonnatlon is 

/ 

asst)cia|:ion with adults. The adults with whom a child could. In the 
past/most readily as^ciate included p^r^nts, sibli^gs^-' and ^ 
teachers. J,o'day students have less contact with parents arid sib- 

ni>03s than ever before because specialized role functions frequently 
take family members away /rom. the home. The sch^ol^,- too, have 
devel ped into larger;, more specialized units ^hat at best do little^ 
to*encoura5es^stabl"khment of significant reVati'onships between, / 

- Students 3^ teachers. , ' . ^ 

Ac^al experience in th^ world of work al 50 offered youth 
opportunities to develop information processing skills in\iie past. 
Where there were once positions that provided on-the-job training 
and experience for students, there is now a tendency for society 



to Isolate students from the world of work and confine them to 
the schools. A young person is no longer welcome in the business 
woHd witfibut at least a high schaordiplloma^ while the majority of 
tlie jobs providing middle -and upper lev^l pay scales require post- 
high school training, either from vocational technical schools or 
col leges. \ This expansion of the educational requirements for 
employment has contributed greatly to th^ isolation of the student 
from the rest Of society. Urie Bronfenbrenner (1972) describes the 
effect of practices which promote segregation between youth and 
adults. According to Bronfenbrenner, a child psychologist, children 
^evelop ability ^nd identity through association with others. When 
denied such association, th-^ child^ develops, isolated from t^e very 
individuals who provide social reference, in an exploitive and 
impoverished world. 

Thus students find themselves in a dilemma: They are exposed 
to an environment which provides maximum^^^ri titles of information 
and at the same time eliminators traditional methods of processing 
that information. Where then do students find guidance in estab- 
lishing personal priorities? How do they develop strategies and 
skills which will aid in the sorting of information and sources? 
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This training package addresses itself to the student skills 



that facil i tate more productive processing of information/data by 
learners. Particular attention is paid to improving study and 
learning skills, participation and involvement skills afhd basic 
acadenjic skills. Those ar^ broad groupings of skills most often 



lack of 

procesQing 

ekitls 
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reported to be of critical interest to students^in their 'pursuit 
of succes-sful learning, and these ^are the three major skill 
groupings designated by the Georgia Career Guidance Project as 
components of the Educational Environment. (See data from needs 
assessment phase of the Georgia Career Guidance Project, 1975) • 
More attention will be paicl to these skills areas in the orientation 
and training sections of this package^ 

The recommended strategy or vehicle for organizing activities 
designed to help students improve their educational skills takes 
the form of an "Educational Development Center,*' The Center is 
defined as an area for organized functions that fnay be provided in 
a given lo^tion or in several locations by a number of people 
serving as^a team. The Center's functions may be adopted in 
entirety or in part as deemed appropriate to specific school and 
student needs and resources. Bronfenbrenner (1972) supports the. 
development of such a center when he suggests, as a solution to the 
problem of student alienation, that "a setting in whilth young and 
old can just sit and talk" among other things we need to provide. 

This training package begins with an introduction which 
provides rationale for the package, reviews the needs assessment 
items directly related to this manual, and clarifies the position 
this manual holds in the total Career Guidance model. The orien- 
tation serves to (1) develop an awareness of the skills objectives 
for workshop participants, (2) develop an awareness of the specift«^^ 
student needs identified as components of the "educational 



Eduoational 

Developmen 
Center 



ERLC 
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environment," (3) create an attitude toward learning that is 
proposed as a requisite for participant skills development, (4> 
demonstrate the Educational Development Center concept and the 
teacher/student interaction advocated for, the Center, (5) acquaint 
team participants' with the, total training package for the 
Educational Development Center, and (6) acquaint team members with 
educational experienced that are considered models for the develop- 
ment of additional learning experiences by team members. 

The training section consists of both experiential arfc didactic 
exercises designed to promote team member awareness and skills ih 
the functions that may be included in a Educational Development 
Center. Finally, the' orga.^ization and development of the Center is 

9 

approached through experential exercises. 

James S. Coleman, a professor of social relations at Johns 
Hopkins University, suggests in his article, "The Children Have 
Outgrown the Schools," that new electronic methods of cormiuni cation 
such as televisvon have created an information- rich, action-poor 
environment, and that increased pluralism in sources of information 
-has created a child's world^jh^d by media rather than family or 
school. Because the child's productive activities are no longer 
useful to die family, , the school has become a central focus in the 
child's life. Yet Coleman suggests that school systems must adapt 
to meet the increased needs of -the students, and that this adaption 
should require schools to focus on those activities which in the - 
past have largely been accomplished outside of the schools. Such 



Influence 
of media 
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adaptations, call for reorganization of the schools into a 
productive comnunity setting which would prepare the young for 
adult roles in the larger, general community. In summary, Coleman 
calls for a concept of ?ction-rich, continuous education to better 
train an individual to cope with a continually changing world. 
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Activity 1 * . ' 

Purpose: To facilitate an open learning onyironnent by introducinq 

1 participants to one another. 

' ' 

The following exercise Is designed to help you get acquainted 

v;ith other nembers of the workshop. You may find that it also 
.you to knov; yourself a little better. 
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Choose a piece of colored construction pap^r— your 
preferred color— and manic markers. Write your 
name--as you wi^ to be called by team members-- 
>m^ne side i^n t/ie middle. Embellish your name ' 
mm flowers, art v/ork, etc. as you wish. 

5(p riqht cbrner: .complete this sentence: "In 
i^y recessional role, the thino I do best is 

— ^ / ' " ^ / 

3. Top left ctirner: complete this sentence: "In 
my professional- role, the thinq I would like to 
dC'or improve my ability in . . 

^. At bottom 0^ nam^ tag: complete sentence: 
"Sciiool is' a place where . 



Around namp: Ma.ko oro v/ord statements, ^all ^ 
dndinq in "inn" describinn the five.thinqs yoCi * 
like to do best— not rostrictod to thinns 
related to worl:. (For example, "'dancfrtq," 
"lauqhinn." 

Silently greet other team jnemhers anH read each 
other name tans (milLijin). minutes) 
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7. Choose one other team member; sit dov/n together 
and verbally share name tags. (Why did you put 
the things on your name tag that you chose to 
include?) (3-5 minutes) 

8. Choose one other team memfcer (^ill dyads) — 
repeat. . (3-5 minutes) 



No\v^that your teacher has called time complete step 9 
and after everyone has done so, share the sentences 
with the rest of the ^roup if you wish. 



9. On/&ack of name tag: complete sentence: "I 

^ learned that I ' , 

. ^ ,{5 minutes) 



^ I. INTRODUCTION : 

. . c , 

'A. Preface ^ 

Throughout this training package it will be necessary for 
you to have access to a supply of newsprint (approximately 2' by 3') 
or any other Inexpensive paper, magic markers, tape and a writing 
surface for all participantSo Be sure to^ become fadl liar with this 

entire package before using it in a workshop-or training group. 

1 

Prior to the workshop provide prospectivte participants a 
copy of an article relating to the Educational Environment. 
Educational journals are a good source articljes df this type. 
Ask them to read the article before^ the workshop, and to bring it 
with then to the first session at which time they wilKbe held 
accountable for the content. The article will be the main focus ' 
of Activity 4o 

You may wish to start the workshop by handing out the page 
from the participant's manual describing Activity 1—The Name Tag 
exerciseo Then, once the initial activity is/:ompleted, you 
might present the introductory content pages as a way of providing 
a central focus for the workshop. At this time, it would be 
appropriate to mention that pages containing all cf the content 
and activities will be distributed throughout the workshop for 
future use by the participant as a handbook or manual. 
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Activity 1 
. — . 

\ 

Name taq exercise ' 

Purpbse: (1) Jto establish a comfortL?rt*le, open learning environment 

/ 

(as a Career Guidance Center in a school should have) 
and to build rapport among team memb^irs as a basis 
for active, shared learMn^or the duration of this 
^raininq session. 

(2) to break down barriers which may exist and facilitate 
full sharing and participation. 

(3) to model tb^ proces? advocated for thr -P^j 
Guidance, Center. 

You she d t)repare team members for this train4r The stage 
should be set so members won't be threatened. They should feel ' 
forced but helped to feel comfortable by exolorinq and working 
through sources of discofrfort. You might also -help team:,m|^ers 
process what they are learning about themselves, how they share 
with others, anti how they react to others. At th1s"^oint the 
objective of processing is self-av/areness. At other points in the 
training, the leader may reprocess these exercises to show team 
members hb^v to use them with students and school staff. 

f'aterials needed: flaq.ic markers, colored construction papers, 

masking or scotch tape "br straight pins. 
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If participants seem to experience difficylty fllllna tn their 
name taqs, you nay help, them alonq by filling out one for your- 
self wWle-the participants fill theirs out. 



Note that^jfjm wi 1 1 need to ^e pieces of constructioti paper 
to serve as the name taqs. You might want to cut the pieces. in 
such Cway that they are a little larger than the ordinary name 
tag. 1^1 s exerc^ise should be conducted in a" loose manner -without 
too much^tructure. An option to steps 7 and 8 would be to ha^ 
participant^ remain standi no. 
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Activity 2 

^e: To cofiipare your recollections of the past with 

the present. _ , ^ » 

t 

Activity: Your. workshop leader will ask you several 
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questioj^s concerninn your environment when 
you were ydOnr;. You should think abqiit 
each question- as it is askeU, but na!;e no"^ 
oral or written response. U^ter, you vfi^^ 
have a chance to share vou'^ thoughts with 



the qro.uD. 



/ 
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J 

\ * / .Say to the qroMp: 



Activit.y/2 
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Take a few momentsto^l low yourself to reexperVeiicewhat 



your en vironmenr^aslrilte" When you were..gj,cb,jld. You may 
find it easier to clbse your eyes and j4st imaqine your*- 
self as a child. 

Can. recall :/ ^ 

.... sur^rffindinqs of your childljcfciy 
... yourliofne as a child ' 
... your tov/n or city 
"... your neighborhood ^ 

Did you have: ^ . 

■* 

... a radio 
... a tel Vision 
^ '.t. a theater in, town 

(if ^so, can you recall * i 
' any (novi^s vpu saw) 
... how ab(S)ul books 
> . . and magazines 
. . . and nev.'spapers ^ 
... was there a local library 
... a school library. t 
.... can you^ remember a teacher 
... did your mother work 
. . . hoiv did j^ou travel 
^ ... what did your schbo'l look like 
... what did you study 



r 



\ 



Wm^ come back. from your childhood recollections and 
think about there same items today— hVr have they 
chanpecl? * * ^ > 
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After ^ncH'in^' five ninutes of recollection 1rv which',' 
you may want to softly ask th^ quostions ^above, lead 
a qroup discussion comparinn the nast and ^h^^resent. 
This 1s a less structured, nore personal aglj^oach to 
the^tne purpose noted in thcHiext" activity. 



As an o[ltion, you ria> wish to forono the discussion 
at this point and incorporate the content into the 
nroun Hlscussiorj in the next activi^. 



J 
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' ? . ' - Activity 3 / \/ — 

Purpose: To further specify.. the d^>fferences ir/'the pastSnd 



' " present environment. 



.'^ ' ■ ** • ' - . J 

Instrxjctions: 'iow you will have an opportunity to t^st -some pf 

; the. assumptions presented ih-^he Preface by ^ 

) considering^, chanoes which you have personaTlj^ 

noticed in several elements of society. Discuss a§ 

\- \a qroup several of the foil owinn itens, noting a) 

^ the characteristics of the item .as it is related 

' ' ' ^ ^ ( 

- to your life when you were a ch.iltl, and b) char- 

acteristics of the iter? as it relates to your life 
today. f 



r 



r\ 



1. music 

2. nodi a 




c. newspaper 

b. radio / ^ d. manazines 
3. . paperbac 

^. women v/orkinn outside the l^pn^v 
r. transportation 

^. airplaiip^ • f. bus 

p. train 



cnry 



\fi, '^oHicine I 

V 



politics 



school buil^inqs 
school curricullin: 
1 ibraries 
f3n-il- lifc^ . ^ 
rjl^aurarits 




Act1jy1ty '3 

j^Jhe purpose of^ this activity 1s to cause participants to 
becomft awarp of the pluralism of Information and inform^.tlon^ 
S^urc|S whiclvhas been steadily Increasinn over tine. By 
.4siHng participants to examlnfe^veral Itens which relate 
to W^ir ovm lives, It Is hoped thaKthey will personalize 



•^the need to rcirqanize oiir school to better meet the needs 

■ ^ v 

df the students. , - . - ' 



1. Reqin this activity hy glvtrtn an example of what 
typ6 of discussion Is required. For Instance, 
yop might beqin v/l.th an obvious comparison of the 
effect television had on yoy life as a child and 
Its' effect today (consldeHnn the availability 
of television sets; time snent watchinq; types of 
proqrams available, otc»). 

2. Following the example, encourage. all participants 
to share their feelings on at least one Item. All 

^ * Items listed need^bt be discussed and 1ten§^not 
listed nay be added. I 

3. After 19 or 15 minutes of Interaction, make a list 
on nev/sprint of the Itens discussed for the v/ljole 
to qroun to see. Then ask the participants to 
Indicate 1^ thr characteristics o-p each Iten dis- 
cussed v/ere significantly better then or now. 



f 



SAMPLE CHART , , j 

■ ' ■ I- <5-.' 



ITEM 


BEHER THEN 


BETTER NOW 


LIBRARIES 
RADIO ^ 


7 . 
.22 


^ 24. 
9 



4. Allov; a fev/ minutes for discussion and reaction 

to the results of the chart but diiicourage arqument^ 
or discussion of who is right and who is wrong»^ 

The poiHtvto emphasize whenever possible is the impact 
of information pluralism— the multitudes of media readily 
available. You might need to contain the tendency-^af-the 
qroup to discuss the relative value of certain changes, 
liove the group toward concluding that students often need 
help more in the processing of information than in acquiring 
information, as in the past, ^ . 
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Activity 4 

A packet on the subject of Educational Environments 
most certainly discuss, at some time, the subject of testing 
as well as study skills that can be effectively used in 
preparing for tests. Prior to this workshop you were'^glven 
^ reading alignment. The leader will now qive further' 
instructions for review of the reading. 



\ 
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' •' ' \ ... ■ ' • 

r . ■ 

. ' , . ..^ ... yjict1v1tV:4 : -.' ...v-'--V/. ^-. 

^, Ask members to review the readino ass Ignmertt which you gave 
them prior to coming to the.sesslon. The reading and review 
should serve a dual purpose: 1) provide ah actual situation to 
explore t^am members learning habits, and 2) to provide good 
InfomatlQft relevant to' the training package and useful to 
members. . ' 

In making the assignment to review tfie-handout, remain 
Jnteglonally vague, but tel4 participants they will at this 
t1me"e held responsible 'for the Information In the reading 
assignment. If you are asked about a test, simply mention ; 
that an»^luat1on will be used. Be prepared to handle ' 

' resentment or resistance toward testing^ You might want, to 
noje aloud how students must feel^in similar situations. 
In actuality, when they complete the review expecting a test, . 

^you will tell them there will be no tgst . Then^ ask partici- 
pants to discuss the following: c_ ^'^ 

. ' . . ' - ' ' ' 

1. What were your feelings when you were told 
there wou,ld be no test? 

2. How did you feel about the content of the • 
reading assignment? Mas It important to 
you or did It seem Inappropriate? 
How did your feelings affect your commit- 
ment to doing a good job' on the assignment? 
Generate a, list of the study skills you used' 
In preparing for the ^test. ' 
Generate 'a master list of all "skills used. 
(As a leader you will ^record the master list ' 
on the chalkboard or newsprints.) 
Generate avllst of affective responses to 
this exercise (i.e., resistance; anqer; 
anxious responses, Rtc). ' 

L-8 




Wrap-up Experiences 

Generate a list (perhaps by brainstorming) of the 
factors that affect stident "learning" and emphasize 
that doing so should be bised on team member experi- 
ences. Possible findings: 1) team members, like 
students, get bored too; 2) it's more than intelli- 
gence that deternrl^es^ person studies atid learns'i 
Again you might stress theit workshop participants* ^ 
reactions probahly resemble >/hat students feel in 
Similar situations. 



■ VI \ 



Activity. 5 

Purpose: Define qualifications required to teach study/ 

learning skills. 
Instructions: A^^ierson hired for the purpose of helping 
Students develop study/learninn skills 
• must have certain qualifications. 

1. Determine the qualifications you think a person 
who works with students on study/1 earning skills 
must have. 

2. Write a classified ^ to c^cruit this aerson. 

3. D^cuss your ^ v/ith the' total group. 
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Activity 5 

; This activity inspires participants to think abbut 
^ qualifications necessary to help students /deve/iop study/ 
learning skills. Later in the workshop yoy may wint - 
participants to write a new ad, compare it with the ""^ 
' first ad,. and determine t/ they v/ould qualify for the 
job as they detcribe it, You ma^ wish to hayewcht 
member write an ^ or break up the qroup into small 
task forces. . ' -J- 
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B. Orientation 



The orientation is a presentation and corfteptualizatipn 
of design and approach in the workshop. You may Wish to use 
this section as assigned reading outside of' time set for 
• team- training. You may choose to discuss briefly the con- 
cept of an Educational Development Center, but in the 
training sections that foll.ow you will find, attention to 
each of the Center functions including organization. 

Hov/ you present the remainder of this orientation 
section is up to you. Choose the mode (individuar 
reading, out^ide^ assignment, leader comments, group 

r ...... * ♦ 

V. discussion, ^tc.) or modes most c(^fortable for you. 
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B. Orientation , . „ . , 

. •-■ ■ '■ ' 

/ Orientation is a critical first step in ttie train'ilng process, 
because i t/^lrovi'des the foundation for the team members and the 
trainer on whic,h the totaT traiflioq experiences will be built. 
To a larqe extent, the success and stability of the^total' 
experience is dependent on this function. As a person who will, 
ultimately be training others, it is important that you recognize 
t^e rola of orientation in training exp^r^iences you design. 
Orientation has three major objectives: 

1 . TO|qenerate your awareness -bf the stands you are willing 
or not v/illf^nq to take op important value issues that impact the 
whole area of "study/learning skills ." When this awareness is 
not a part of training, we often i^o not understand our own 
receptiveness^and resf^oces >to issues, that are raised or skills 
that are introd^uced later in training. Also, at some point when 
we rettim to put our training into pracjt*^, we may find ourselves 
in a situatioVi v/hfch ^requires us to take a position. If we have 
not f u VI y explored our personal, feel inns and values, and have not 
learned to do so. Me may feel confused and stuck— unable to take 
needed action. 

2. To model the Educational Development Center concept and 
the teacher/stndont interaction advocated for the Center . The 
way in v/hich traininn experiences arc s^uctured and processe^tf^ 
the In^fe^action here between learner ind trainer, and thcj 
responsibility given to yoii as a 'HearneK" are meant to model 




J 



th^^tructufing, procepsing, interactiOT and learner res.ponsibflity 



that should. occur in the Center. . ^ , 

3, Td acquaints tlie team vMth the total, learning package for . 



the Educati 
" — 7 



i^al Development Center . An overview of the total 
package will give you a framework for corinfectincj the differerjt 
pieces of training as tjjey occur, 

The. skills to be developed in this^raining package respond 
directly to needs identified by students in three basTfc areas: 



Study/Learni ng Ski lis, Parti pi pation/Invol vement 
Ba^ic Academic Skills. 



^ills, 



and 



/ 



Students identified the^ foil owing specific needs: 

"To learn how to express my feelings better. 
--To be more effective in speakinq in class and 

io other groups. 
—To improve my listenirig sjk^ills, . a \ 

--To improve my awareness of current events arid) 

social problems, 
—To improve my test taki»»g skills. > 
r —To develop learning habits and skills that I 
. can use throujjliout life. 

--To improve »y ability to get the most out of " . 

my study time. 
--To use my time more effectively. f > 

^e idea fo^ an Educational Development Center grew directly 

out of the student expressed needs. The Center need not be an 

organization of comprehensive services in study/learning skills 

for students coordinaterj^y a staff. A 'specific staff for such 

a Center is not necessary. In most cases, services may be 

provided and a real spirit of team work exists. This training 

package intends to provide Guidance Team members v/ith the skills 

necessary to organize and deliver the functions tTiat are a part 



pverview of 
^ paokage 



Student 

fields . 
Aseeement] 
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, ^of a comprehensive Edncdtlonal -Davelopment Center. 

' • • ■ . . ■ - ■ 

/unctions of t\\^ Educa-ttor^aV Development Center fall 
r generally Into two cstegtfHes: dlreqt services to students and 
the indlrecUsrervice needed to/iake the .direct services possible 
or more effective, Alth^gh tife functions are described separately* 
it Is Important for the G^dance Team member to appreciate their' 
interdependence yand their complementary nature. To demonstrate 
this, the Dinter concept is vi^lly represented as a circle,. 
Th<^nctTons ^ orqahized according to the Career '^u^dance 



ERLC 



Proiz^^jnodeK-^ y 

t 



< 
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'career GUIDATICE PROCESSES MODEL: 



EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTER FUNCTION^ 



\ 



On-Call /Responsive Services 



Problem Sol vino 
Assessrient 



On 



Curriculum-Based Content S 
Strategies ' - 

Interaction and Learning SkvlVs 
Infusion j 
notne-taking - 
effective reading 
Mlni-coJrse or Special 
Acti' -ties 7 
l"me utilization 
test takfng ^ . 
understanding qirecti^ns 
attenti veness \ 
assert iveness 
listening / 
" speaking 
participating 




Ind;lv1dual Development 
RespoHibmty 

Tutoring 

Educational Planning 



System Support Services * 

"\ ^ 

Center Organization/Development 
S^^aff Development 
Facility Development ' 
Environmental Appraisal 
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' Activity '6 ' 

« • ■ '■* i , ' ' 

' ■' • ■ • ■ ■ 

Purpose: To recognize the importance of creating a prpductive' 

. an(l positive educatfonal environment. ^ • 



Jiistructions": Lifted belov/ are several areas' (int^y^sits and 
is^ • ■ concerns) that may t;^B a ,focus v/1t]ii^ ou^ schools. 



Rank order ior place into- priori tyjleveTs high, 
^medium, low) each o*^^ these Msed on h,ow you see 
them emphasized^prftsently irryour scK6o1, \ 



' „ /Study skills laboratory 
Effective rfeadinn 
\ Interpersoii^aT sJfllT^ 

^ . . . Tutorial services , ^ ^ 

^ JradifcH^nal crtQpsetlpq V 

^ ' 'machfntf tradi;tip^ 

S ^ . Supervijfe^q lunch room 

^ ^''^^n-serJ^ice traininn 

nnovative curriculum 
ee?^s assessment . c 

earninp skills such as note-taking 
tes.t-takinq. { 
i^^e oriented sports 
Extracurricular clubs and organizations 
Stiiidpnt's exnro$sive skills—speaM^n^, 
etc. 




\ 



i 
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Activity 6 



When participants h^-^^ve rank ordered the list you rtiifiht 



aSk then ta also note and order any an 



[^as of 



foci*s not/found 




on the list. Your .-t^llovf-im discussion should focus on: 



K What have you found^ to be theWstrongejt 



emphasis in yaur- school? 



2. If the areas cohered in this packet are 
' lov/ priority can you foresee ways to 

chanW this? 

3. How is success in the classroom related 
t^ areas covered in this packet? 



V 



^ - 

You ^may vjant to' spend a few minutes discuss-fnn the 
impact of our priorities on the educational environment. By 
allov/ing students to becoM Mre ^uccessfjcfl^ learners j#e c«n 
increase the positive and productl^ atmosphere of the educational 



environment. 



0 



I 
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The (Jesinn and functions of an Educational neveVopmpnt 
Center are presented here in an order nost useful for center 
inplenentation. Beqinhinn with assessment,, the first step in any 
proqran^ we move to a discussion of direct services in the school 
and finally to the, support services needed to complete the center. 
^Center development is the function described last because it responds 
to all of the other functions . by traininn staff to provide the 
functions. Mnderstandi nq the basic concept and skills for each 
function will better enable you to direct further center develop- 
ment. Pfter or{^^titm:H completed, your trainino exoerience 
■ for each center ^unction will follow the sarr:e lonical ordpr. so 
that nay appreciate the ' nferdopendcncc of the functions and 
nayf;t)uild on the content and skills dcvcloped^n pretedinn activi- 
^^^Jf. ^^"^^ traininn experience will nive you an opportunity 
to put the total center concnnt toqother aaam (after looLi^q at 
the- separate pieces), to consi der ■v/av5 to orriani;:p the center, and. 
to Jook for resources iti your school sottinn. m shnrt/tfie total 
traininn :^rovide?^ ir. h'ri^. oackaqc wi i j nronro^/in the follov/inq 
fashiiij: 

I. "^ri^n ■.Mtj'On (you ^f^- ^oro r]nvi[) in yot- 
a^^ introdnctiop lo lur .^ini-.n^ ■ ^nr.opt ond ^v, 
'Vcrviow of totp^l Kr'\ir\iun -xppr^''^n(;r. , 

IK raininn in Center f 'i.icr i nns ■-to qivr^ you 
, nndur';tandina of ^oach rp^'^f-r f ntm. i -J in ^nd 
the int^^rd^M^^rv^-nrp *ainonq ^.-ntnr nin':[ \nu^ 
nr. ^rq.-i',-!/,M: i,, .,;vo an .:}p;u)r Luni tv 
to ororuii/" LOi.a! pici.uro for vniir 
sohooi SPttino r^n^ to nia' r inpiprl i n-ro r)1,ms 



... , . . 

The specific functions. of the center are briefly outlined 
, here to provide an overvies'/ of the main focal points to be covered 
in later sections of this manual. 

Assessment is the first step and is a ^ncans of defining 
present heeds or deficiencies as well as strengths and resources. 
As described earlier, students' nfeeds in this area tend to cluster 
around such broad constructs as Participative/Involvement Skills, 
and Study/Life Long Learning Skills. The assessment task involves 
the Identification (1) of basic problems, (2) of possible causes, 
and fj) potehtial solutions. The intervention strategies of the 
center staff are derived from "problen" analysis, for individuals 
as well as groups. The assessment function most likely will tend 
to identify and work with specific problems which in<lividual 
students are confrontinq. One such area is that of achievement 
problens or study/learninn difficulties. 

The "real problem" nay not necessarily be the student's 
pr^oblem alone. There are at least three basic root causes for 
specific "study/learninn problems," One may the teacher's 
sty' ' If the t^ncher is doino an inadequate job, probably many 
of the students will experience difficuUv/ In most cases 
however, the ceacher is comoetent, and this problem may simply 
reflect a ctinflict in the particular style of "teaching" and 
the stiident's style of "!f;.-ninn/' Another source of difficulty 
may be the tool utilized to measure the student ' s 'learninq. Some 
students learn well, hut do not take tes-ts well Other students 
respond differently to various types tests A third source of 
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problens may iji fact be a result of the student's poor study.^ 
habits. At any rate, the'Tunctlon of assessment 1s to determine t 
Kiiiat,. extent the "cause of the "problem" has roots in the above 
sources and to iilentify alternative intervention 5trateqies. 

Tutoring— is individual. instruc'tion,-intense coachinq, skill 
butldinq, or remedial work for students.-who' have a problem in a 
particular subject. Tutorinq ,shouM' no^tn be confused with special 
education for students with serious learfiinq disabilities that 
handicap their ability to learn 1n general . Tutorinq may be more 
effective, and certainly is easier to staff, if peer tutors are 
utilized wheneyer possible. In such peer programs, professional 
staff may serve as supportivt counsel for. -special problems. 

Individual Skil.ls Development — refers to actually training 
the student in participative and involvement skills, and in study/ 
learninq skills that wi 1 User ve him/her throughout life. The 
emphasis. on life time skills as opposed to school only s^k'ills is 
^ inportant. For example, vstiKtents need to learn Hbw to 

research i nforriation for^an election issuf^ or for a consumer 
/purchaso/;or for occupational re-traininn, clianqe or advancement • 
The development "Of interaction Skills and learninn skills are the 
t\;o tarqpt outcome areas of thi.s center function/ The outline 
belov/ provides a detailed perspective of the two areas of desired 
outcories. • 
Interaction Ski Us 
a) assertiveness 



b) attentiveness— «)cinn questions ^ 

c) 1 istoninn 
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Learning Skills 

a) note takinq (in class,- on the job) 

b) time utilization (schedulinq tine, settinq 
priorities, evaluatino- v/hat's important in 
terms 'of both personal needs and priorities, 
of teacher/bos.s, identifying stresses and 
needs that unnecessarily consume time and 

, , energy) --=* 

^ , c) effective reading 

d) test taking (scheduling tine, organizing 
. thoughts,. reducing wordiness, selectinn 

a systematic process for going thrpugh 
the test) I - 

e) , understanding direcdnns 

V Problen sol ving— assistance is provided through short-term 
((^ten one-shot) interactions of center staff with students who 
havG an imodTate crisis. (For example, a student studying for a 
big chemistry exam becomes excessively anxious and needs a^ tension 
release.) The Center should have the capability of easil^A-and 
ouicklylinkinq a student with someone who is willing and able 
to. respond with help renardl ess jf the aature of the crisis. 

Educational Planning — is the.function which might tradi- 
tionally be termed Advisement. Advisement is not used here because 
it connotes tellinn someone what you think' he/she should do. The 
term pianninn, nn the other hand,- focuses on the process of students 
clarify what thov '/ant and helping them.; net in touch with their own 
resources an strennths for achievinrt goals. The assumption here" 
is that each individual ii the best source of answers to questions 
concermnq nersonal wants and needs„ Thus, the planninn ^'function 
of the centor involves a process of helpinn to clarify when there 
is confusion and lielnino to novo when there is the feelinn of stasis 
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or Stalemate. Systematic meetinns for pl^^nninn purposes are -not 
intended to take from the student the opportuni^ty* to make decisions 
but are intended to improve student decision-mak.ing skills. Educa- 
tional planning is the process of helping indiviudal students 
clarify what each v/ants from school, what directions he wants to 
punsue and, how each is pro^^ressinn, but it i^^hot.just a service 
to students with problems. 'An exemplary planninq program is 
availat)le to and should reach out to all students. It exists to 
^^clP ill students map out their academic careers, to provide 
support inpursuinq a chosen directibn, and to pro>'ide feedback 
to the student on pronres^. and possible alternattve courses of 
action. 

r 

Envi ronnental Apprai sal - -i nvol ves c. i ous assessment of 
the sch-oors learning environment. The pri fu . le task is td 
identify the more indirect types of^ influences on student learning 
and invol vement. 

Center Organization and Pevelopnent --is the critical support 
service in all othr?r Center functions. Center Hovolopment covers 
the follo^'^vinq tr*r^ininq services: 

1.. Training of Center Staff (in(-ludinq student 
staff) ro carry out all Center functions (assessment, 
tutoring, etc.). It involves initial trai.ninq and 
■ continuous skill upgradinn. 

Assistance to staff in handling difficult 
probleps. If a staff monher feels unconfortahle^wi th 



his ability to respond t.o a special problem presented 
. by a student, he/she may reques-t assistance from training 
staff. Tralninq staff may use the situation to accomplish 
1^ tv/o objectives: 1) helpinq the student and 2) on-the-spot 
training for the ^taff person seeking assistance. 

3. Trainirw teachers and other school personnel 
(who are not official members of the Center staff) 1n more 
J effective v/ays to help students learn. Skifl ar^as 
include: 

a) Identifyinq learning problemjs 



b) Tutorinq skills 

c) Creating a Learninn environment 

fl) ^tiging' creative assignments; 

alTowinn students to tailor assignments 
to personal need and interests. 
l2) Building on student strengths; 

, recognizing v/hat a student d,^%^i»^ll,..,.,.. 
.. and finding opportunities for him to 
exercise his skill . 
(3) Attending to physical environment- 
class room seating, lighting, colors, 
distractive noise, aesthetic quality, • 
organization. . ^ 

(fO Improving classroom management— -open 
^commun1cation--hov/ to^rospond to 
accurate, inaccurate and contaimi nated 
responses---utilizinq task nroups 
(maximizlno invol vonent) , aVading. 
)) Giving positive messages abdtit learnii^. 

encoiiranement as opposed to^-tfTscoura^- 
. ment. (An accurate running tally fpr 
onr day might reveal an excess i v^lyVhlgh 
numf)er,of times v/hon v/e respond nega- 
tively to students and a surprisingly 
lov; number of timesM/hen v/e respond 
positively and are supportive toward 
students. ) 
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4. ProqrarTW\ssessment involves nonitorinq the 
effectiveness of the Center, throuqh tv/o basic processes: 

Process f1onitorinq- -Countinn the number of students 

< 

served, the kinds of problens presented, and the involvenent 
of staff, the types of pronram activities. It also includes 
moni taring problems of running the Centisr (e.q., problems in 
acquiring staff, problems in support from "administration. ). 
/ Impact Evaluation— Measuring the change in study/ 

Seaming problems as a result of Center activities. Also, 
this assessment activity focuses on indirect evidence of 
increased learning and involvement and other unanticipated 
side effects of Center activities. 
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IK ASSESSMENT • 

Simply stated, assessment is firulinn out (1) v/here qroups 
or Individuals are in te^^^s of achievement levels and skill 
development; (2) the ef fee c or. impact of school |ind teacher 
strategies on students; (3) the problem afeas of group or indi- 
vidual performance. TypiccHly we have used pencil and paper 
tests to make assessments. These are useful for measuring content 
area mastery or skills such as reading. Also school special ists^ 
consulftants and related resources are usual ly available, for tliis 
type of ^assessment. This module |ises assessment as a procedure 
for finding out. about and defininn mor<^ general problems within 
the educational environment. Some of these problems might be 
characterized as student inattentiveness, inappropriate behavior, 
inadequate study skills, or deficits in social skills. The 
activities are dosgined to enable you to determine thj? causes 
behind problem cues and to^define potential met!iods for handV 
such problnrns. 



Identifying - 
general 
educational 
problems 
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• ^ ; Activ1ty 7 

♦ / - ■ 

Purpose: To enable you to assess the present- situation, isolate 

possible causes for a problem, and formulate alternative 
'solutions. ■ ■ 
Instructions: One of your classes is generally inattentive. 



V. 



nofsy, talkative and restless. 

1. Define the student cues you will observe and 

orr which you will base your opinion. 
_ ^ \ 

2. List possible cau?«,s for this problem. 

3. List proposed changes^ or solutions in. t . ^ 
actvities, format, or content. 



When , ; have conpleted the activity, share ycur opinions in a 
group discussion. 
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Activity 7 

The causes you ninf^t sunnest for individual or qrbtip in- 
attenti veness niqht fall undnr t^ree categories: 

1 . Personal 

2. Social 

3. .'".cadenic 

Pcviov with participants changes '/ithin the classroopi 
;,liat riiqht alleviate proMems stemino iT'>n er.e of thes3 
t!:ree areas and takinn the fom of "inattontiveness.'* 




r 

/ 
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Activity 8 



Purpose: To corr ^ist : ■\ naterial 

^or asseo^i'ont of problems in your school, ' 

Instructions: Compile a list of assossnont resources in 

your school. Be sure to cot^ider traditional 
assessment tools, as v/oll ?(s innov^ative 
measures and resource people, / 



\ 



/ 
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.^ctivitv. 8 

-/ T|^is activity minht completed av/ay fron the v/orkshop 
as an assionhent for participants to poll 'or inventnrv individuals 
an^i resources for assessment in their schools. I'hen the lists 
are hrouqiit ,to the v/orkshop allov; nenbers to discuss van'inn 
resources. Th^s ninht be done in snail nroups or in one larne 
group. An assessnent, evaluation and neasureTOnt specialist, 
or a- befiavior ra^ nioht be asked to attend this session and 
sungest altornUivrls to the group' for classroon adantatinn. 



( 
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in. tUTORINS- 

As one method of hand! Ina problems, tijtoring provides Intense 

coaching, skill building, and remedial work for any student wha 

ll ■ ' . ■ ' ■ ■ 

experiences difficulty In a particular vstjbject,s^ut'or1ng should 

not be confused with special education for students with serious 

learning disabilities that handicap their ab1.11ty to learn In 

general! Neither should It be confuaed^ with** the process of help>tif' 

a student get over being "stuck" tn understanding a concept o-r 

working a problem, tutoring may be more effective anJ^ certainly 

is easier, if peer tutors and volunteers are utilized and given 

special recognition whenever possible. Professional staff can 

serve as back-up for special problems and should be available for 

regular cohsultatior^ith tutors. ^ ' ' 

One of -the first questions to be answered before building an 

elaborate tutoring program is whether it is needed. This is most 

easily deternv^ by collecting data. Some possible subjects fqr 

data collection are noted'j below. You may wish to work on others 

or develop these further. ^ ^ ' ^ % r 

a) determine for an entf re'studpnt group (gAide 
l^vel, curriculum area, or all students" who 

« fall within a certain range on ability tests, 
etc.) or some,sample of the above group, how 
c ^ many are eitKer doing unus,ually poor work or 
failing one 6r two. subjects. 

b) conduct a student survey listing curricular / 
areas and, ask students to(lnd1c#e those for - - \ 
jfMch they would appreciate tutting help. 

c) -St a faculty meeting ask teachers to wri^e 
,Spe names of three students in their clasps 

Vho they feel could profit from tutoring. 

28 , ■ • ■ V . ; 



These examples are by no means exhaustive.^ If you find that 
a 'tutoring program could be beneficial in your situation, infor- 
mation you gather to detennihe need for a tutoring program could 
al^o be utili;fed as a basis for developing an \fj!deki^catiorv 
process. The first' detenni nation ^tojnakej^-^^ 
selecting tutors wouTd be best in;each particular sch^ s^ettlng. 
Once the method of tutor selectlon.js 'established, then a meart 
by which persons to be tutored may be selected must be determfned. 
One question to consider^ is whether your tutoring programs will 
accept only self-referrals or, if teacher-referrals will be 
considered. » What students will qualify and which of these will 
have priority^ must also be de^TWd. - ^ , 

Nowlet'k consider th^ possible resources available to a 
tutoring program. One of the most comon isatterns used, peer 
tutoring,- iltilizes stu^^ents for the task of helping classmates. 
These tutors may voylunteer ,0r bel selected by s/tudents and/or 
teachers. Some schools have permitted class time for such 
tutoring. Citizen volunteers can be located through PTA gr other 
service groups. Of particular value would be senior citizen 
yolunteers, as benefits would be evident for students as well, as 
tutor§. Still another resource for staffinq is the faculty. This 
calls for definite availability of teacfhers at times when students 
in need of tutorinci may be available, and it often presents 
difficulty because of schedulinq problems. 
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^ Whatever the resource for staffinn, the tutorial, i^rp^ram 
training will have to be designed to help tutors relate effec- 
tively to' as sinned students. Some schools take an "either-oj:^^ 

> approach providing either on the job or a series- of fomfel , 
schfd.";ed, preservice programs. The planned combination of both 
might prove even more effective. The Preservice programs may 
help reduce the anxiety of the; tutor-to-be by-helping him/her-^ 
develop skill and self-confidence. 



Staff 
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B. Tutoring 

^ ■ 

Before exposing your group to the examples In the narratlvie 
you rnay wish to- have °a general open team d1scu5slon«>about their 
perceived need for an organized tutoring program. 

The next step would be to divide the group intBf smaller 
task forces and suggest that each develop' a lUt of supporting 
evidence In the left column of a sheet of newsprint a|id ■In the 
right Column Indicate how they could collect additional 
supportive data from their work situation. 




Activity 9 ^ 

Purpose: To design a tutoring program. 

Instructions: Read the following checklists and select on6 or 

more alternatives under each, concern. Your choices 
should be selections appropriate to the oe^ds of 
your school. ^ 



■ \ 



!• Population of Tutors 
Students at large 

Faculty ^ / 
Students with certain grade averagesf 
Interested parents ^ 
Other (specify) 

2 . Criteria for Tutor Sel ect io n 



Previous experience 
Hours available ^ ( 

Grades ' 
Popularity 
Other (specify) 

3. Recruitment of Tutors 

School newspaper 
. Morning announcements 

Bulletin Board 
. Momi nations 
Vol unteers 
Other (specj^y) 

4. Skills Trainino 

Pre-servi ce trai ni nq , 
In-class units 
. Model inci 
Role-playing 
On-the-job 
Other (specify) 
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5. Issues for Program Ihteqration -> 

Who responsible for tutors? 
WHemwrll tutoring occur? ^t^*. 
Where will it occur?, ' y 

Who will train? ^ ; ^ 
How wi 11 ydu match tli'tor/student? 
Other (specify) • ' 



Your answers to item 5 should be specific. These questions 
^ght form the basis af your program. * ^ 



r 
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^i Activity 9 ^ . , 

• Divide the group into triads-. Allow each fri'ad to 

d^iijn a tutoring program based on the^r responses' to the five 
items. Triads should then exchange ^itten plans for evaluation 
by a second triad. This l\^aluatiqhSiiih^t take the -f orm of 
written suggestions or verbal discussion in the rec6nvened 



large group.. , ' * ; 
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^ IV. INDIVIDUAL SKILLS DEVELOPMENT * 

This function is concerned with actually training the student 
In indivi<Jual skills that wi IT be useful throughout his/her'life. 
The emphasis on life tijne skills as opposed to specific school 
skills is important. For example, while a student needs to lea^ 
how to research information for a term paper, he/she also needs 
to learn how to research information on an election issue. 

Individual skills development is presented here in two^phases; 
Interaction Skills 'and Le/iming Skills. 

Interaction Skills include: • Learning Skills include: 

1. Assert! veness i. Note taking 

2. Attentiveness 2. Time utilization' 

3. Lister^g .3, Effe&tive reading 

-y^^v - ' 4, Test taking 

'*; . . ^ »^ .5^ Und^rs'tandinq 

y These skills were identified as areas qf, de&fred improvement 
by students in Grades 7 through 12 parti cipating^in the 1975 
Georg Career^ Guidance Project. Students are. concerned about 
improving their individual skills.. However, the desire to 
improve is often not sufficient. Even knowledge of help resources 
is not sufficient. Students need systematic exposure to efficient 
Individual learnin|L^lls; they need to observe these skills 
making a difference/ and they need to practice and receive feed- 
back regarding their application of these skills. We can no 
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longer assume that students^who are not succeedln^slmply lack 
ability, interest, or persistence. Students' want to participate 
more effectively In their present environment— The Educational ' 

♦ 

Environment. >w 

The exercises and assignments that are In^'luded as training 
in this function are designed to acquaint teani members with issUes 
and^skills Involved in individual skills development., 'Vhe 
increased awareness of the developmental processes invblved-in 
acquiring these skins should provide a foundation for improved , 
understanding and cqmrnuntcatlon with students. ' 

You as well as students should untlerstand that in many 
bases the|;e is no one way to interact, fJrepare for a test, read, . 

jj^ice- notp, ^or exlii^ i t anyVot'her 1 ndl vi dual skill. More' often 
than not what is most helpful Is 4^ Inspire awareness of and 

.improvement in learning skills. T>i^s requires that teacher and 
c6unselor alike foci^s not on theo|ies of learninq but on indl- 

. vidual student's' personal ways of learning. As you work with 
the activities think of resources that are available to assist 
students in these Individual skill areas,\and ways you might 
adapt these resourced to fit the individual learning styles and - 
needs of particular studenlls. * 



AwareneBB 
aotivitii 
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A. Interaction Skills 

A probleni,-frequently mentfoned by students is their inability 
to get'invol-wfed in cfass. Since students wha a^ively participate 
are more likely to le^i^ it is important to address this asj^ 
possible study/learning i)robl em. 

In -some cases, student involvement is limited because the" 

feacher does not* ehcotirage it, and in fact may discourage it. .' 

- . . . , ■ -U' 

While such a teacher-centered problem is of concern to the 

Educational Development Center staff, it is not the particular 

proW^ addressed in these interaction exercises. V^nstead, 
^bds)^ excises will focus on student^centered problems, where 

lack of stylident participation is a result of the student's fear, 
.anxiety .or lack of assefrti veneris ^ Since these are basically 

problems related to interaction, they carry over outside the 

classroom and often. are manifested in relationships with parents 

and- other individuals. ' ^ 

The interaction skills materials which follow are organized 

into the areas of: (1) assertiveness; (2) attentiveness; and 

(3) listening. . ' 



1 . Asseijttveness 

Socialization and our way of life tend to cultivate conflicting 
ways of behaving with, individuals^ round us. What is "recommended" 
behavior according fo ideals, values, ^nd mores is not always 
'^rew^riet/" befwvior in i nterpfersony^l interactions. While modesty, 
pol/teness, dfpl.ongcy, and tact are valued aivirtues, individuals 
who replace tfiese with what mifjht be termed competitiveness and ' 
aggres«;ion seem to be respected also. Yet if-polite restraint 
preclude^'an individual's fiseedom to communicate or behave in a 

'way appropriate for the rights of this individual, or if agg\es- 
/•siveness in communication and behavior infringes on the rights of 
other individuals involved, neither party is able'to achieve 
appropriate and rewarding interpersonal relationships. An indi- 
vidual needs. to couple freedom of choice in his or her own behavior 
with an exercise of self-contr&l indicating respect for someone 
else. As Robert Albenti and Michael Emnons (1975) have noted, 
"This freedom of choice and exercise of self-control is made 
possi; .>i by the development of assertive responses for situations 
which have previo^isly produced anxiety-based non-assertive or 
aggressive* t^havior." At the core of assertion resides the j 
assK(ij|btion that each individual has the riqht to be and to express- 
himself or herself without ftelinq guilt as long as the process does 
not infringe on the righls^of others. Assertion^then, according 

*P. Jakubowski-Spector (1973) / is standing up for oneself in such' a 
way that one does not violate the basic rights of another. It is 



a direct, ^nest, and appropriate expression Qf one's feelings 
and oninions based on an attitude that is characterized as non- 
judgmental, considerate;df the .other's view, willing to compromise 
without loss of integrity, and a two-way respect between the 
individuals involved. ^ . * 

On the. other hind, nonassertion is failing to stand up for ' 
oneself or standing up for oneself in Such an ineffectual manrierv^^ 
that one's rights are easily violated., According to Jakubowski 
this frequently involvefs self-effacing verba 1/zation, double 
messages, and multiple excuses rather than bri^f explanations. 
At worst, \^he nonassertive individual simply says and does nothing 
as do many students. The opposite extreme^ aggression, is standing 
up for oneself in si^ch a way that the rights of the other person 
are. violated fn the process. '.This is usually an attempt to control, 
punish, or huii\j1iate th^j'=^th€tr person and frequently is a dishonest 



Aaaertian 
defined 



NonaaeertioTi 
defined 



^Aggreeeion 
defined 



G^iven jj^se distlnct^rflfferences in assertion, nonassertV)n,. 
and aggression, why is as^rtion more^desirable? Primarily because 
*it?^creates self-respect and increases the probability that an 
individual's needs will be met. It serves to establish lines of 
communication, .sets up rules of fair play for that communication, 
afid establishes the limits of, the individual's rights in that ' 
communication; 

Assertion then is verbal, but like any verb?! statement it 
may take a variety of forms depending! on the situations J 

Empathic Assertion 

This type of assertion involves^ making a statement that has 
two-parts: a) conveying recognition of the other person's situ- 
ation or feelings; b) expressing your own thoughts and observations. 
Example: (1) "I know you are upset because of the basketball team's 
loss last night, but I think you should help us complete our team 
projects (2) "I know \^u are tired because you worked hard today, 
but I th^nk you should help prepare supper because I am tired also." 

Confrontive Assertion 

This is used when the other person's words contradict his or 

» 

her deeds. This type of assertion involves three parts: a) 
recalling what the other person said he or she would do; b) 
objectively describing what the other person actually did do; 



^These types of assertive/responses were suggested in an 
Assertive Training Workshop 4)resented by P. Jakubovigki at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, January, 1976. 



c) expressing what you'd like to see happen or what you want. 
Example: When I talked with you last, you promised me a raise— 
which I didn't receive in this month's paycheck. Because you 

promised it, I would really li?e that raise as^soon as possil^le. 

* ■ » 

Language Assertion 

■ . • ♦ I ■ I ■ 

This type of asstfrtion is panicularly useful for assertively 

» ' > . •>_ 
expressing difficult negative feelings. Jt involves a four-part 

statement: ^ ' 

Weel... (describe your feelings) 

; when.. .(describe the other person's behavior on the situation) 

because... (describe how the other person's behavior concretely 
effects you or your life) V — 



I'd prefer... (describe what you would like or want)' 
Example: I feel angry when you do not takejjut the garbage becau^ 
then I have to take care of It. I'd^refer that you do the chores 
we agreed upon. ^ - 

Escalating Assertion 

r alating assertion Involves starting with a "minimal" 
assertive statement thpt can usually accomplish your goal with a 
minimum of effort and tias a small possibility of getting a negative 
reaction fronfi the otbe*L person. When the other person' falls .to * 
respond and Ignores ypur \ssert1on, you gradually escalate the 
assertion and become Increaslrfqly firm. ' * 



Example: You wish to return a shirt which does not fit, but 
the salesprerson repeatedly refuses to accept the 
return. 

1st statement: This shirt does ^ot fit so I would likeyto return 

it please. I ' ^ 

2nd statement: You do not pos't^Wy store policy" a^nftc allowing 
merchandise returfns, so I wduld like^to return 
■ this. ' W 
3rd statement: If you will not accept: the return I would like to 
see the manager. 
*■ " 

Needless to say in this last type of assertion as in the 
other types voice quality, facial expressions, and body language,/ 
are as, important as word choice. In other words, an individual 
must be assertive not only in words, but in actions. Hhe. compo- 
nents of assertive behavior include eye contact with ,the person 
to whom you are speaking; erect body posture in which you stand 
or sit straight, facing the other person; hand, arm, or head 
gestures to emphasize your feelings; faciaT~expressions appro- 
priate to the message you are communicating; and appropriate 
voice tone, inflection, and volume. An assertiv^ verbalization 
is not Whispered with head bowed in an unassertive manner nor 
is it angrily shouted with arms swinging in an aggressive way. 
DirecuhL-ss, honesty, and openness are the keys in both verbal 
and^body-language asserti veness. 



/ 
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Activity 10 



Purpose: to encourage honest presentation of one's self 
and one's personal characteristics, \ 



Instructions: Writevon a piece of papery 



K , Your name. 



2. The personal characteristic you like most 
about yourself, 

♦ ' ' f 

3. A list of situations (places, roles', ^ 
events, etc.) in which you are usually 

^ ^ a) aggressive 

^ b) assertive ^ 
. c) non-assertive 

4. the life area in which you desire to be 
more assertive rather than nonassertive 
or aqqress^v^ 

Individuals in each qroup should then discuss with one another 
what they have written. 



i 

f ■ ; 

. Activity 10 

k 

In this exercise you should simply break the 
large group into smaller groups andCirculate among 
them. Reconvene the large group for a summary 
discussion. ^ 




Activity 



f^urpose: to assess individual, nee^^for asserti veness training. 

Instructions: All individuals should) complete the following 

"assertiveness quotient" questionnaire. Use the 
following scale to indicate how comfortable you 
are with eath 'i•|^e^l: 
l. makes me ver} uncomfortable, 
^-v . . "-*2s;^»>iT feel moderately comfortable. ' 

3. I am very comfortable with this. 

^ A Q Test 

Assertive Behaviors 

*r221^'?? ^""^ ^^''''"^ questions at a meetinq 

^17!" l?"" interrupted by a person 

directly to him/her at the moment he/she ' 
interrupts you ~ 

*Stat1ng your views to a female authority figure. 

^A^lp^n;- '"^"^s^^'". boss, therapist, mother) 

Mttemptinq to offer solutions and elaboratinq 

sex present" ^^^""^ are. members of the opposite ' 



Your Body 

'fIIJp!^-"'' ^"'1 ^^^'^^'"^ a room where men are present 
tntKring and exitinq a room where women are 
pi'esent 

'Speaking in front of a group 

'Maintaining eye contact, knepinn vou head upright 
ancJ leaning forward when in a personal 
conversation 



Your Mind 



^Going out with a group of friends when you arqi^ 
the only one without a "partner" IBP^ 

*Be1ng especially competent, using your authority 
and/or power without l^eling yourself as 
impolite, bossy, aggressive, or parental 

♦Requesting expected service when you haven't 
recei ved-+r (e,g. in a restaurant or a 
store) , 



[ Apology - 

^Being expected to apologize for something and 
not apologizing since you feel you are right 
♦Requesting the return of borrwed items with- 
out being apologetic 

Compliments, Criticism, and Rejection . ^ 

♦Receiving a compliment by\ay1ng sbmetM>ig 
as^rtive to acknoVFeSge that you agree^with 
the person complimenting you \_/' 

♦Accepting a rejection 

♦Discussing anqther person's criticism pf you ^ 
openly with that person ^ ^ 

♦Telling someone that she/he is doing sometliing 
that is bothering you / 

\ ■ 

Saying ^ 
\ ^ 
♦R^fu^^nq to get coffee for others or to take 
• . . noues at a meeting 

♦Saying "no"--refysi ng to do a favor when you 

really don't f|el like it 
♦Turning down a request for a moetinq 

Ma nipulation and Counter-Manipu't^ti on 

♦Telling a person wlien you think she/he is 
manipulating you ^ 

♦Commentinn to a person who has m^ade a 
patronizing romark to you 

V 
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Sensuality 

*Tellinq a prospective lover about your physical 
attraction to him/her before any such state- 
ments are made to you 

*Init1ating sex with your partner 

^Pxpressing enjoyment of an art show or concert 
in sptte of others' reactions 

*Asking for affection 



Anger 

♦Expressing anger directly and honestly when you 
feel angry ^' 
*Argu1nq with another person 



Humor 

*Te41inq a joke 

♦Listening to a friend tell a story about 
something embarrassing, but funny, that 
you have done 

♦Responding with humor^to someone's put- 
down of you or of some(^e else 



Chi 1 dren 

*Discipl ininq your own chi^ldren 
♦Disciplining others' children 
♦Fxplaininn the facts of life to your 
chil i 



©Copyv/riqht 1970, 1974 by Impact. From Your Perfect 
Rl£ht by Po^ -rt E. Alberli, Ph. n. and Michael Li Imons, Ph. D. 
San Luis Obispo, CA: Impact ""ubl i sfiers , Inc. ^leproduced with 

the pemi^siori o^" thr autfiors and the f>^ .i shor. Available from 
tho f>ublishnrs, pa-- pHi.-ick , M/K, hard cover. 
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Activity 11 

Discussion should focus on those items which 
make participants feel "very uncomfortable.^' Lead 
them into a discussion of why these are sensitive 
areas and how one might become ftiore comfortable 
in these areas. 

{ 
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. ^ Activity ' 

Purpose: to provide experience in responding assertively. 

Instructions: Read the list of role-playing situations that 
follow and choose 1 , 2, or 3 to role-play. 
Use one of the four types of assertive 
responses discussed earlier; empathic^ 
confrontive, language, or escalating, 

1. Your husband was supposed to be home for dirvrfer by 6:00 
but returns after 10:00 saying he had to work late. Person A 

is the displaced, assertive wife. Person B is the indignant 
husband. \ 

2. As you leave a store after purchasing an item^ you find 
you have been overcharge 75(t. Person A— customer; Person 
salesperson unwilling to admit mistake. 

3. You have weekend plans that have been made for months 
but hear from your principal on Thursday that he wants you to 
work , . .irGqistrat:on this Friday night and Saturday. Person A— 
teacher who intends to keep weekend plans; Person B--pr1nc1pal 
who needs vfcekend worker. 

4. You have made an error in your semester's attendance 
report which the department head catches and sarcastically 

\ \. t t yOu i u I . I c r :i u f 1 - ~ u I 1 n u u < J tL'ciLrier' ; f'ersori d-- 
unfair department head. 
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5. A student has rd«)orted late for counsel inq sessions 
consistently for 3 weeks. \ He provides the counselor no expla- 
nation and inconveniences that counselor by runninq^'into the^ 
cobnseloV's lunch break. Lrson A— fed up counselor; Person B- 



cdiplacement student. 

6. In an in-service trainir}q^ work shop, the leader is 
discussing aggressive be^ior in students, buj) fails to define 
what^he means by agg^sion. Perosn A— workshop participant 
who asks for clarification; Person B--workshop leader. 

7. You are^'nterested in a date with a person of the' 
opposite sex whom you have talke(| with several times on coffee 
break. Person A--w,antinq a'^date; Person B— too busy to date. 

8. You are not interested in dating someone of the opf^posite 
sex who is asking you out for the- third time. Person A— interested 
in him/her; Person B--not interested in him/her. 

9. You are attending a large meting in a small room with 
poor vontilation. The man next to you Is smoking a cigar and the 
smoke is offensive to you. Person A--healthy non-smoker; \ 
Person B--smoker, alas. 

10. Your parents want yoii hone for Thanksgiving but you ' 
want to go skiing. Person A--skiier soon to be family blacksheep; 
person R--hurt parent. 
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Activity 12 

\J / ) 

Ask participants to divide into dyads* Each dyad 
should read ;the list of role-playin§ situations and each 
set of partners should choose 1, 2, or 3 (depending on 
time limitations) to role-playN<ith one another us^nq 
one of/the four types of assertive^ responses discussed 
earlier; empathetic, confrontive, language, \or escalating. 
You should circulate among groups giv^g feedback on 
assertive resjJbnses, 

Wh^ all dyad^ have role-played their chosen 
situations, t^ssemble the group, ask participants to 
suggest which of the situations seems most diffiuclt, 
^fid thenvwith one volunteer you should model appropriate 
^ass&rtive responses for this problem situation. ^ 



I 
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Activity 13 

The foTrt)wing exercise is designed to facilitate 
discrimination among comnlon examples of assertive, 
aggressive,, or nonassertive responses. You should 
complete the'^'^exerci se in 10 minutes and then discuss 
your answers with the large group. 
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Activity 13 



DISCRIHINATION EXERCISE 



Mtions: Read each of the.following silations and its responses. Under "type" write As if vou think th^ 
«^sponse IS assertive; A£ if you m it h aggressive; ^a If y^u think it>s nonas^v^ ^ 



Situation 



Response 



ERIC 
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1. The bus. is crowded with hi qh school What is thp mattpr with vmi hhc? I'm 

.... 1 ^ -'^nuui tiiiai o mc iiiflvicr Willi you KlQS.' 1 HI 

students w o are talking to their supposed to get off at the mt corner! / 
fnends. You want to get off but no . ^ 1 J\ 
one pays attention when you say "fliit ■ 
please." Finally vou sav, 




2. .Sonieone asks^for a ride home. It i£ , 1 am pressed for time todiand can take \ 
inconvenient because you're late, ha\ you to a convenient bus M) but I won't \ 
a few errands, and the. drive will take be able to take vou hone ' i 
you out of your way, ' ' 




3. Mds upstairs are making alot of noise Hey you! Knock off the noise 
bang on the ceilinc) afid yell, 




^ 

4. P>s to vacation together are abruptly This has really taken me by surprise, I'd 
chimed y a friend and reported to you like to call you back after I've had some 
uninejnone. you respond, time to digest what's happened. 




5. A friend promised to come to a special I'm really annoyed. You said you were 
callVnd^sa^^'^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^'/^^^ ^^^^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

^ 4 / — \ ' 


7~ — 


?''r^'u^ 1^ ''''^ I..ah...haven'fbeen froWy shopping ' 
f o Items, you finally get tired ^ M week and..ah..I don't have^any eggl and I ^ 
of the borrowing and say. ^ -^^^ doVt know when I will. ' 4 7 ■ " 




7. Loud stereo upstairs is disturbing you. HellMl live downstairs.' |iffr stereo is loud 
3nd say, ^ Houldfou please turrr it down> ' 

.' . 1 ■ V. . \ ; ^ 


1 ■ 
— p*^ — — 



' . Response ! ,. 

8. Park is talking with an older married you're never, available when I need you. 'a11 you 

. chil don the phone. The parent would ^ ever think about is yourself, 
like tfie cfiild to come for a visits 

and says. ' ^ 



Type Coifment 



' ■ 9.' Wife tells husband she'd like to return Whj would you want to do that! You know you 

to schooU He doesn't want her to do, won't be' able to handle the extra work load! \ 
' this and says. ^ > ' 



w 



Situations taken from Lange, A. and Jakubi/ski, P. AsMion Training: Col'nitive-Behavioral 
Champaign, Illinois: Research Press. 1976 (February]"! ' 



Procedures- for Trainirs 




'1. . ,- !i 
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Activity 13 



Dlieuil tMh iltiMtlOA aiMng for ^roiip telly jn 
whe^UbilM noh rtipenii iiirftlvi, no>fiiiirt1vii or 
• •9«rfii1vi, Hort you inl§ht igiln itiroii thf 1mpori|n«i 
of non«v«r^f1 outi or bo4y linguigo. 




' lOptlonil Mtivfty to i^liilllJwoald bo to iik 
portlcjuinti to dovf1op;i^i irbup i^iwllir chort of 
fUuitltfni. ind<f«iponiu^fO:r-uti with ifcondiry lehool 
itudtntB. 



r 
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2. Attenti veness 



Attenti veness, often considered a synonym for concentratiQn, 
might be more completely defined as directing one's attention to 
a particuVar source stimulus or s^t of stirpuli: Many educators 
thinlc. that^^'ttenti veness is associ'hted with order in the classroom. 
Although individuals who a r.e attentive deVotq energy and awareness^' 
to a central stimuli^ rather .than to internal . cues or distracting ' 
people and events, silence and standardization of behavior or 
appe»«nce are not necessarily evidence of attentive studer>ts. 
Similarly, the rigid posture^ fixed gaze, tonse appearance, and 
unrela;ced manner many of us associate wit+i ittentt^eness , dD not 
necessarily characterize all attentive indi v^iduols. While one 
person may'litt^lid*^ easiest by sitting' erect, Jimbs tense and eyes 
glued on' the object for ubservatiori , another individual may 
concentrate most effectively in a slouched position, 'staring at 
a hand idly doodlinq on a piece of nearby taper. In sho^t, 
attentiveness,< like all ext^^rnrVl si'^ns of iriternal proc^es., 
varie' , each T^-i-, vidua! who eriqanr-s i m it* As mor^thafra 
variabla. physical appoa,rancc , el- nt i vt^ne:.s rv^ntji r*s i«i mental or 



emotional "co;'r.iitr'iiint" To sonothi- 



1^0 re 



than simpl>* ■I'.t^'^ridin , 
which facilitate-, ot^rc^^^ 
ul tin^at^] V 1 c-arM . ' 
bound to the cht^jracrrj^'i 



to'^jn ^' involvement" 
r;,^^^ ,0 i t"! vo oroc^^Sbing and, 



^XixL[A v'^^ie'^^. \ 3 so 1 nherently 



Attentivenesa 
defined 



External sign ": 
of an* 
Internal 
process 



classroom dr office en vlrorltnent Influences— positively or 

• .• ' ft . 

negatively— attentivpness.. For this reasor^ the following exercises 
focus on how to increase inptivation' by controlling or altering the 
environment that influences attentiveness. ' 




\ 



Activity 14 

Purpose: to identify behaviors that inff\cate attentiveness 
Instructions: In your total workshop group brainstorm a list 
of student behaviors tha^ exemplify attentive- 
ness. When you have completed this, brainstorm 
a list of ways t»" inspire such attentiveness. 



» - t 



Activity 14 

7 ■ 

Each of these two bralnstonning sessions should 
be limited^ to ten minutes.^ Your sunmary comments 

Ight Include how to use ifie ,"v/ays" Usted^'ln part B 
to|t11c1t the behaviors noted in part A. 



A^optional activity is ^o a§k the parti ci^rants 
to deyelop and discuss a list of behavioral descriptions 
concerning attentivfeness in the following situationsi 

1. Students in a typical class 

/ ' ' ' 

\ 2. Teachers in a typical faculty meeting 

/ 3. Teachers in a typical workshop or in- 
. service session. 

Look for common denominators. 
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' Activity IS 

Purpose: to expeM-ence -environmen^jg. change which facilitates 

attentiveness. ' : ^ 

Instructions; Using your imagihat1or>, Ingenuity, and props 

Pi^vided by the leardfer, work as a group to alter 
^ workshop environment In such a way that 

attentivenes^itin jDe easier for you after the. , 
. changes\ 



, Activity 15 > 

A minimum (or absence) of leader direction is 
recommended here. You should have compiled for this 
session a set of props inqlM^^ candles, posters, 
paper, magic markers, old piltows, records or 
cassette(s> and |fTayef, incense or b^er imaginative 
material. When the group has completed its alteration, 
use the new environment as^the setting for a disdussion 
about \}tM to adapt su<;h in activity for c\pssroom use. 
If the^groiip is, partJcylaVirr'^sistant to or uncom- 



fortdhle vfith this actij/ity, you mfght focus your 
stpmary remarks on why It should or should not.be 
used in the , classroom. You can expect a typical 
"blbcltfngf'^-iespoo^e,, "Our principal would never allow 



t^s and aoqept i t nofr-j udjnental ty ♦ 



3. Listening 



Although the term "listening" connotes for many people a 
passive role in which one person i^cei^es the sound patterns 
from another person or object, listening is a very active 
behavlpr that involves more than simply hearing. It is of 
importance as a crucial part of any interaction between J:wo or 
more people. To .listen effectively is a skill which reqirtres 
hearing, attending to, and processing information. Only if 
such listening is viewed as a prerequisite to responding, will 
the listener and the speaker engag/ in a meaningfdl interaction, 
As teacher to stuflent, teacher fo teacher, student to teacher, 
or studervt to strident we all listen to one another with varying 
degrees of atteritivfcrf|^s and therefore with varying degrees of 
success. 4f one is |ocus1ng attention on some^e or something 
el§e~or if one ts P|:enccupied, wi th formulating fiK response, he 



Active 
listening 



or she' 1s not listening. ' As an actiyity necessary to Interactions 
such as assertive Interchanges, or attentive responses, listening 
is the skill most necessary In both the academic ^Ironment and 
in a social environment. Regardless of whether we are trying to 
learn, teach, or simply talk with a friend, listening is tlie 
skill with which we begin to form and finally participate In an ^ 
Interaction. ^ 



i. 



\ 




' ^ ■ _ ■ ■ /- 

Activity 16 

Purpose: to participate ijn activejistening^ 
Instructions: Five-workshop participants will be asked "to 
volunteer as Group A. The remaining paftici- 
pants, will become Group B. The leader will 
give further Instructions. 
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Activity 16 

Take the five members of Gvoup A Into another room 
or hallway where they will be asked to wait. Take one ' 
volunteer from this gr^p" out of the other members' 
hearing range and tell this Individual a story of your 
own choosing. The story should be lengthy, logical, 
and detailed enough to require concentration. Then 
have this Group A member 1_ tell the same story to 
member J^, again out of hearing range from the other 
group members. Member Z should tell member 3 and the 
process continue until member 5 has been tofd the 
story. Ask Group A to w/iit in their room or hall while 
you then reenter the workshop roqim and relate the same 
story aloud to all of Group B. Ask Group A to reenter 
and have member S tell his/her version of the story, 
the' group discussion to follow might focus on how the 
two visions differ «nd why (or why not) they "heard" 
different details. Final comments might focus on 
ways to increase >1 stem r>g in the classroom and ^in 
the school in general. You might mention that this' 
skill area is a major focus area of the "Human Relations 
Tra1n\ng package. . . ^ 



7> 
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• , - L ^'Learning Skills V f ■ ' f ' • T" 

- . In these times of knowledge explosion, where the rate of 
new information is increasing inexponentlally, we are confronted 
with the overwhelming tdsk of p^Qgassing all of this information. 
• ' Students are *g§peciaHy pro'pjf; to, experiencing difficulty 
'.fn making sense but of all the^ information to' which they are 
exposed. 'Change- is so i(nuch a part of our lives that we are no 
. -longer able to "learn something, once and for all." Lifelong 
learning is a modern requirement. - 

fin view of these unprecedented pressures to be able to 
evaluate the accuracy of information, to be able to understand 
and to make constructive use of information we need "to improve 
our learning skills. This section of the tra.ining manual will 
focus oh several aspects of such learning skills, including 
note takijig, time util;'zation, effective reading'- test taking, 
and understanding directions. 



• 
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J ^ Note Taking 

Improving npte taking means^ improving one's ability to 
capture in abbreviated written form the essence of v/hat one has 
heard br^sfeen. Several steps are iipportant in the note taking 
process: (1) recognizing the important information or concept, 
in the material. (2) translating the important material into 
easily recordable concepts, (3) developing one's own system of 
shorthand^ and (4) phrasing so tlie. notes lateij/Ci^gei^ thoughts 
4/ . " that facilitate recall and understandina—what did teacher or 
text say? What else is known about that? And how can this be 
integrated and synthesized into a broader picture. ' ' 




■ ■ ^' ^ 

Activity 17 / ^ 

. ' **< — . ^ 

■ti. • " ^ » 

Purpose: to 'provide practice in note taking, • 

Instructions: You will be prbvided material on wJftch you will 
take notes. This material^ may taHe the form of 
affilm, textbook reading, article, or flWjo-. 
taped lecture. Y^ur note talging is essential ♦ 
\^ . because the evaluation of your r'eca>l hay not 
' immediately folTow the material presentation. 



Activity 1 7 

First,, select a^nd prepare ^(1) handouts of a^hort 
anicle, (2). a short film or sound/slide, (5) a career 
guidance, kit or resource mentioned,, or a tap?. Then, 
after completing the selected activity place a strip 
of tape across the floor. The length -of -the tape 
Should permt-^^ all .worksh6\pantictpants to stand oa it 
. in single filer Wlien- they Rave completed no^ taking 
in this activity, have them [ilace themselves on this 
line which is a continuum from very bri-ef notes to 
extensive verbatim notes. Then encourage them to 
discuss why they 'find themselves at that s^Si^on'the 
scale, and eventually have them move to where they •' 
would like to be on tfeat same scalis, if they would 
)Cho(pe |to mov^. Sumnlarije the experience noting such 
a seJf-evaluatiort of skiil is often rnore-'.valuable ' 
taan a written ,|est of contend: memorizati<^ 



Activity 18 

Purpose: to discuss note taking/ 

Instructions: The le^^er will take four people/ two at 
a time into the hall, and will divide 
remaining participants into two groups. 
^ ^ Further instructions will follow from 
thelea-der, . 
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' Activity 18 

^ \D1v1cJe participants Into ^groups (A & 
take ty^o meWbers from each group into another room or 
hall. Read/tell both dykdi A & B a sVory or tale' of 
''your own. choosing. Dyad ,A should listen 6'ut not take 
notes. Encourage dyad B to take notes. Dyad A will 
then tell. Grpup A the story— without benefit of notes. 
Group B should not .te present at the time. Then 
bring Group B into the room and' have dyad B tell 
Group -6 .and A the story using notes. Group A should 
then discuss with Group B the difference ^1n the two 
versions of the story. Your sumnary comments should 
focus on the uses. of .note taking as an aid to memory 
and recall .. "The richftess of thei, detail In the story 
you share with the dyads will directly effect the 
outcome of the activity. ' . 

' An additional or optional activity might, be 
included here. Ask participants to share some 
snecific samples of their personal shorthand system. 
Make a group list. 



^he note taking materials that follow may 
be helpful in future skills improvement. They may 



be adopted or adapted for your own tlassroom jor 



in-service training use. 



V 
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NOTE. TAKING 

Note taking is essential for two very impokant reasons—'' 
to aid you in understanding your instructor's presentations and 
to aid you in studying for examinations. Good note taking 
requires good listening, and as everyone knows, this is not easy 
for it requires both active concentration on what is b;Bin^ said 
and a ^continuous eval uation of what is_ said. 

Suggestions to Improve Your Listening Skills a 

1. Be prepared— B^re goi^ to class read your assignments 
and review your lecture notes from the last class. This 



1 



will enable you to get the most out of the teacHer^s 
• presentation. 

2. Concentrate on the lecture— Try .not to allow yourself 

^0 ^K^^^^''^*^^^^ by the teacher's mannerisms or delivery 
technique. 

3. Listen with an open mind— Don't let your opi^iosition to 

a point turn you off before the |1oint or message is made. 

4. Keep alert— Sit near the front to maximize your visual 

^ and hearing perception. Predict 1 ikely test questions. 
anH compare the text v-yi-th the lecture.. 



Suggestions to Improve Your Note Taki 



nq 



1. na^ejand identify each set of notes. 
Write legiblyf o ^ oaae. 



3. Use your own words and look for the mean.ing^of what 
' your Instructor has said. The exception here, is a 

definition or technical term. 

4. Whenever possible, use an outline form. Try and 
distinguish major and minor points through your 
itientification sysftem. / 

5. Copy diagrams and other i/l lustrations that your 
teacher puts on the boarflf Record examples to 
clarify abstract ideas./ 

6. Record dates, places , /Formulas, equations, and 
rules. Cross check with text where possible. 

7. Keep alert for points that your teacher emphasizes 
by means Of repetitions, writing on chalkboard,| 
extended comment. Watch for enumeri^ions such "as 
the foil owirfci five steps" or "the four Hiajor 
causes" an/ for summations such as "therefore" 

and "consequently." 
5. Separat/your own thoughts from your teacher's. # 
This ii an excellent way to' keep alert but is 
a qo^ idea to bracket yours from the t&acher's 



cor^ent for obvious reasons. 

. f 

9. L^ave yourself plenty of space to edit and 

/fill ^i«)ur notes. Compare notes with your 

/ , ^ . ■ ' . 

/ classmates for completeness and accuracy. 
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Read j^our notes after class to make sure you understand 
them without difficulty In the* future. Take time to 
correct mistakes and Illegible writing. 
As you review your notes underline important points. 
This wijl help when it is time to study for the \stj^x^ 
In problem courses try "double teaming" the teacher; 
you copy all material on the board and friend will 
take notes on all the verbal material, 
Use abbreviations to shortenjjpyoKf writing. Make 
sure you. can remember your own system! Example: 
cn u rd ths, mes$ge. Gd fr u! V ^ 
Try to understand the lecture instead of writing it 
down word for word in the hopes of it making 
sense later. 



V 
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2. Time Utilization ' / ' ' • 

Effective or efficient use of ttme is near universal 
cojficern. Students probably expe'i'ience more open conflict about 
tirhe usa^e than any ofher group.^ They are often in conflict with 
themselves, often wishing they had accomplished" soipething ~tt|ey 
didn't. Ihey also experience conflict about time with parents, 
and teachers and activity direfctors (coaches, music directo^s, 
club advisors, etc.). .Many schools offer some i(^nd of help for 
students. Too frequently aid in time utilization is not forth- 
coming until some failure experience or crisis situation occurs. 
Devoting attention to time use only in time of conflict is simple 
but problematic. Motivation would appear to be high but so would 
the association with failure. 

This module assumes that: 

/ " 

1) Concern about how a person uses his/her time is universal 
It exists because people are capable of making cf^oices and behavi 
in many different ways. Sharing of concern about time use can be 
a bene, icial experience that enriches one's awareness of his/her 
opportunity to make choices. It can enhance one's opportunity 
to develop greater awareness ot^one's own and other's values as 
expressed behavioral ly. y And it can enhanceti&e's own ability to 
makev choices and change the pattern of time utilization throi^gh 
systematic attentwn to valued ways of behaving. This is to say 
that teachers and parents are encouraged to review- with their 
children (^tudents) concerns, values, frustrations, wishes, and 

65 
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^tracts relevant to effective time usage. .( * 

2) Motivation to review time can be Increased by atten|:1on, 

....... . v^e 

0 the way each person^uses time to aphleve desired gflals. Motif- 
vat Ion -win possibly be Increased when, time usage Is pre>5ented as 

a critical, decls-lon-maklng process that. occurs at some level of 

- ; ^ J 

consciousness. . * 

In short, there Is no. r1ghtn)r wrong way to' spend time. 
People with different values would expect to spend their time - 
differently. ^ ^ 

3) Time Is. of ten "spent In habitual, routine traps which 
reflect not values but established behavior patterns. Like all 
habits, some work for, and others against, a person's best interest. 



r 
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- Activity 19 • V ' 

Purpose:^ to develop Increased awareness of how 
yoii spend yoilr time.'' . " 

Theyleader will prjjvide instructions for^. this. act i vi ty. 




^ 
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Activity 19 ^ : 



Jded; large sheets of newsprint, magic marker, 
8 1/2 by 1 1".' paper and. pencils for each , 
, team member. ■,' - ' ( ^ 

Time required: 2'-4 hours; ((Jptiniafly would be sq)ieduled as 
\ . a day workstep) , • . 

' ■ , . ■ ' . • . '■ " ■ 

— Begin by asking^group members to think back to" the nigKt or 

<||fy>efore. Try to recapture *the even^'fng. Ask them to think 

about how many times they heard themselves silently or outloud 

s^y, "I ougit^o be doing or "I wish .1 had done " 

Of "I wisli I weren't doing nowJ' 6r""I didn't gei...done." 

Ask them, t^ note- these thfngs on. their paper. When everyone has 

finished aSk /for sharing. - Was it a common experience^what were 

the commonaltties? How did member^^ deal with their wishes, oughtsv 

• etc.? Ask if they freqi^ntly find th^ms dives' saying or wishing ^ 

the same typq of thing night after night or weekend after weekend. 

You rpa\^ need to let mtfmbers t§n you) how; they had to " 

restructure the exeihcHe to make \X appropriate for them. If some 

resist getting into the.pxerclse, encburage them to restructure. 

■ Have, them pick some time recently when they' did find themselves 

doing or %ay1ng sjomisthing Wke this to themselves or others,,^ 

■ J / 
Next draw a larg^- circle on the newsprint and divide it Into 

quarters: Let the t6p, line -where It' Intersects the circle^outside 

••Represent 6>a.mj,^ the right line— n^on, the bottdim line (5 p.'m. and 

-the' left Tine— midnight. 

L-25 
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»' Ask^acb member to draw a similar circle on hi.s/her paper-- 
and then, to draw proportionate sUces of th«^1ricle, (like slices of 
pie) to 'represent the way be/she spends tfme on a typical week day. 
Rem.lnd them that the circle -^ould represent how they actually 
-spent their time. Whfgfrmo^t Jiave finished as^ them io draw another 
circle and to diving it -irttb quarters also. This timS the entire" 

circle should represept time at school. Aqain remintt members that 

-t ' ' ' ° • * ' ■ ■ " ■' • ' ' 

the circle should, when comp.leted, sh(/w how they actliaVly spent a 

typi\:al day at schppl^ - ■ / 
. ■ * >^ ■ ■ ' .- . 

Note: You may, when processing the^expterience in discussion, 

:find a specific concern applicable to roost reqardinq\a seqment of 
the school. This might be^discussed more ^horoixghly.- 

J finally, when all have finished, tilieir circle l^or school \- 
repeat the exercise for time at' home or away from school. 

Processing the experience . Ask members to revieV^their f 
co'npletea circles and consider whether they look as they wouM 
h^ve expected. Who was surprised? Who would Vlk^e to change 
tbeirs? What^would they like thetrSfto look- ffke real lyf Who 
fe4ls t^ey are wasting time? Who ^el;s they ai^e not setting 
priorities? Which changes reflect, ch&nges ttiey actually want -to 
makkand. which are the chanqes^they feel they should make but are 
not in real life likely to make? Don't let them overlook petty 
details which habitually require much'^time. ' • 

Now ask members to draW\ i deft 1 time ^,i^i Ration circles. What 
kinds Df changes did they'makV? mc)^ clianqes reflect what they 
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actuany pl_an to do differently and wh^«hJzhanges do they fee T.thty 
should make but, are not 1n reality ;11kel]fvto make? Is. it possible 
that something tha^ is now difficuU to achieve but valued could ■ 
be more readily ^^ieved if lioved'to a different timi? Sometimes 
it i$7mpprtant to consider whettier an- activity .is nots completed' 
because it^U.not vallied or^ecausl, it is not planaedXor sched- ' ^ 
uled for an optimal tme period.* This focus will help to uncover 

distractors and competitor? foy activit;/and tilie. Is'there 

- • ' ' " ' J, ' ' ' "f' 

, ' ' ... it--' 

anything you can do to begin to -change the sjze of your slices? ' 
What? Or why, npt?^ Yt^ur.siimna^ ^shoulcf lead^into /^ctivity 20. 

.-4 ■ ' , 
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Activity 20 

Purpose: develop an individual time schedule. 



Instructions: Based upon your findings and 
r ^ plans in Activity 19, develop a 

^time schedule which encourages 
more effective time utilization. 
The leader will provide further 
instructions. 



6^ 



07:00 
07:30 

08:30 



DAILY ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 




|09:00 
09:30 

10:00 
10:30 

Jn:00 
[11:30 

jl2:00 
42:30 



01:00 
01:30 



01:00 
01:30 



02:00 
02:30 

03:00, 
03:30 



V, 
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04:00 
04:30 



05:00 
t)5:30 



06:60 
06:30 
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V DAILY ACTIVITY SCHEDULE' 






Tiffie Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday , Thursday Friday Saturday 


Sunday 


' Time 


07:00 
07:30 








07:00 
07:30 


08:00, 
Oa:30 








08:00 
08:30 


09:00 
09:30 




\ 

. . \ 




09:00 
09:30 


10:00 
10:30 








10:00 
10:30 
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Activity 20 

Materials needed: Each member should have a copy of a dally 

activity schedule and a copy of a calendar 
with space for notations about use of time. 
"\^(For best results try to use a calendar 
foRthis exercise theit members already 
have,\g.. Teacher's Plan Book . Ask the 
members to begin by blocking out on their 
dally schedules those activities that are 
conrnon to all weekdays. They should write 
the activities^ by name for identification. 
^ Next, on a daily basis ask them to block ^ 

out those activities that occur only on 
specific days (staff meetings^ club 
activities, ^tp.). 



For step three have .them analyze the 
remaining time. The time that remains 
is- usually controllable and thus can be 
a source of personal choice and plea- 
surable experience. Even if the time 
is not totally under one's control, 
those "others" who must be taken into* 
account in the negotiation for use 
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of this time become known and the time span 
in question becomes defined. Until people 
complete a systematic study of their time use, 
th^y often feel as though they have little or 
no control over their liver's. Sometimes a time 
use study will reveal that, while they may be 
accountable to someone else for their use of 
time, they are far from pawns or puppets 
subjected^o non-negotiable whims of others. 
These distinctions should be pointed^out by 
the leader either in lecturette or brought 
out in the course of discussion. 

A short discussion should focus on what 
members learned from the survey of things they 
wished they had dr v/ould accomplish. Members 
should also be e^ricouraged to share successful 
methods of establ ishing activity priorities. 
Finally this exercise should conclude with 
invitation and encouragement to establish a 
self or peer coYitract. ^his contract if 
•/ntered into will help members close the gap 
between wantuii^to do something and doing it. 
Suggest that each persori write a Clear toncise 

i 1 ^ 



stat^ement descri6l7fy^^ething|^ vgry specific 

he/she intends tjp achieve in terms of time use„ 

Encouragup them to be realistic and to set mile- 
♦ 

stones that can reooghized within short periods 
of time--a day, a week, or montfi. 

In simmarizing the proportion of time we all 
sp^d in various ways, note the tendency In us « 
all to devote much energy and time to unimportant 
details such as shuffling papers or opening mail* 
Hov mfght such details be redistributed in our 
scheduled to facilitate greater efficiency^ 
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Acti\4ity 21 

■ /■ V 

Purpose: to adapt Activities 19 and 20 for student 
use. 

Instructions: Adapt for classroom use one of the^ 

two activities you have Just completed. 
This might include devisinq forms for 
gftudent time studies or changing ' 
activities of the exercise to interL 
a student population. 
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Activity 21 / . 

If individual participants express difficulty 
with this, suggest they focus on one ,of the following 

Having studert^- a^- ,ie plejn. 

B. Desicui a fallow-t check on student time 
utilization. 

C. ^What-goals should students define in time 

redistribution: More hours for study, 
leisure, etc.? * 

D. How will these concepts be made interesting 
or relevant to students? 



r- 
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Activity 22 



Purpose: -to adapt time utilization concepts for practical 

use. ^ 
Ins tactions: Each participant should: 

Identify an activity in school that 
occurs on a periodic basis and is totally 
inefficient--time wise--in implementation. 
B. Determine hdw to be more efficient in 

^\ ■ 

I ,^ completinq this inefficient task. 




I. 
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/ Activity 22 

If participants are unable to think of a school 
activity that is inefficiently completed, yo 14 might 
suggest!^ j) Group testing 



D) Pre-planning activities 
c) Semes^^ report completion 



/ 



Ypur: summary discussions should combine and 
relate the experiences^ of these tast^^wo activities. 
The enclosed handouts entitled' ScheduTing. Now! are 
included to provi?le participants with sample student 
materials on time utilization in study. You may want^ 
to either duplicate these materials and hand them out ^ 
to participants or discuss them with tj^ group. ^ 



/ 
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■J, V* • . ■ ^ 

y N \ , Suggestions for Students 



: Begin tp schedule now. don't wait. "Thls^ Is one;* the best 
IwaW to Improve your performance. ' ' ^ 

• Quarterly ' ^ /' . . . v ^ . ^ ^ 

( • 'i ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • 

^ Take a calendar and tack It up so you can se^ the Wb^le' 
qua^ler at a, glance. Place >n the important evenis on your ^ 
calendar; yike yogr exams and papers as they are announced 
those we^nds you plan to tak^f. By doing Vhls. -you lower , 
the risk of belng-caught unaware by a deadline or a/event ypu 
want to attend. Sach- an^ overall plan Is necessary 'fo^pla^nir»|► 
each quarter's strategy. Even If you don't plan anything else. 
plan. your^1gh interest entertainnTent and recreation- so you will 
have some,th1ng to look forward to. |Study around these dates; 
then you won^t have to forego the good times because^ study 
requirements. School calendars.vmovie schedules, football' 
schedules and the tlmg schedule for, classes, are all good resources 
thaft will help you fill in your quarterly calendar. 

. Weekly . . V S 

^ Start by put,t1ng in all the regular, recurring events^ your 
'typical w^^k. Some of ^ou will be surprised at how much time you 
have left after such things as easing, sleeping, recreation, and /' 
school. What happens to all that time?^ Som^e of that time 1s spent 
doing nothing, activiti^ which you reaUy don't enjoy-all they 
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\. - aftount to )li falling time whert vvou fren't studying. Plan your . 

• t1me.\(Jtien you'are not studKng,^do things you really Wjoy' and 
^ , e.Timlnate those/'noth-ing activities.'" \ 

- % , r ' ' • - . . - 

Time Boundaries v ) _ ). ' K , • , » 

You; itity- find tKe forty hour work week a convenleit^^mbd&l (, 
for'developiog a^time schedule, 'a 40 hour week could glve^ou 
2"0 free hoffV's (or more), including some tinje for the daily 
school schedule. This modei gives you weekends and evenings^ 
free. For some of yo'u, th'e 20.free hours fo^^dV per week is 
more tJjfrS^you use now, averaged^ver °the quariter. For others, 
this Inay not be enough depending on yoyr goaT^ or the quant^'ty 
or difficulty of your present class'es. 

If you lil^e the idea of the 40 hour week but ,r^efl more time, 
you can carry the idea through Saturday lind Sunday or schedule 
some everi^ing study time.. Obviously, ||fiere are many, many * 
modifications you cae make. The main concept is that if you 
want to block off time for studying, then plan for it.)' - 

Fc- you critics who still don't like structure in your 
spontaneous, carefree lives, try keeping. a record of how much 

I Kit " ■ ' 

time.you really stii^y— a sure cure for fogg^ thinking like, . 
"I "don't know/Chy I got that D in math;, I spend so much time 
on it." *Help yourself evaluate ho^much time you rea-lly are 
spending. I • « 

' ■ ' .'^ -r- 

^ Final lyl scheduling a week's a&tivity is '^syi kee^fing that 
schedule is bot\so easy. Make your schedule Aexi^e and try" 



? har<l to stick 'to it. 

wHe^ to stop I 

- 1 

If ydu- spend 30 minutes really ^studying and the next two 
hours worrying and studying ir daydreaming and stud/iaci^ or^ 
"T^orrying .and daydreaming, you're'not coming withA , total of 




»- 



2 1/2 hours of^s^dying^ What'^more, you're not ev^ doing a 
good 40b 6^ worrying or daydreaming!^ . ' ^\ ■ 

. Tbis plan is aimed at clean study time and requires some 



''basic, honest evaluation of what you're <^oing. ^uit kidding 
yourself about calling those four hours a night study time- 
even if you are able to keep your study position all that tim^./ 
As a rough guess, 30 minbtes of highl^^Jr^K^ive studying with tog^ 

' concentration is probably worth, two or Inore hours of distracted 
study. ^ 

^ . Your perfornjance may look It^ the following graph. You . 
start off pretty good for 5 v^ile» but you ]ose your ability 
^to concentrate on the s^e subject after awhile. Now, if it'is a- 
book on cars, social life of ^npnkeys, or something else you ^^^^^ 
your^ttentton ijiay be maintained ov^r a longer period of time. But 
at some point^) you meet diminishing returns and for ^11^ 



cticality you* re w^asttng time--i;iot studying, ubviously, the 
desirable thing tp^do is push your| conceatration back up, right?l 
Pe^le who continue to study in/the (B> area are the cfqes who 

say, "I stud^ed^elebenzy—dozens hours on my history and still 

'1 r I 



/ 
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don't get 1t,!'\ "Why should I bother In ^he first place." 'And 



.freque^ktly, ttiey quit. Under sqchr circumstafices, there is iVttle 
• reWafd^or this student. 



P£RfF0W1ANCE' 







- s 




\ 


V B 




— 



MINUTES 
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^ The time to stop studying Is at point (A). When you are no 

■ ■ ( 

longer able to retnetnber what you read last; when you find yourself 
looking out the window or glancing over at your qirl/boy friend's 
pi'cture, or whej^ou'^re listening for someone to come deliver 
you from all of this. STOP! Now that you've stopped your top 
studying, glance back over the topics of the material you've just 
studied, then t^€ a break and reward yourself. Ideally, your 
break period should about 1/5 of your study time, this works out 
to about 15 ^nutes for every hour of ^tudy time. Obviously, it 
doesn't matter whether you study in 15, 30, or 60 minutes ,^intervals 
you still get 15 minutes per hour. The important thing is that you 
have to"be honest about your break times and just as honest about 
breaking off when your concentration is down. 

The plan is to rUn that performance line back up as high as 
possible so let's fake to the left and leave boredom behind^ By 
changing to another^ subject: you impY-ove your chances of pushing 
up your\ concentration. The more radically different the stjbjects 
the better. , 
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It's Ifkely, as you continue into the night, that your * 
, concentration wU^ decrease even ^though you use the above program. 
So the moral qlf thit story is: Put your hardest subjects up 
fronj^ where you're most likely to do the best with it. Save your 
busy work for those late nfght houfs when your ability is about 
equal with the ta$k. . Don't waste the prime time. 
Nowt your 



Th|^idea is not to pi 




program will look like the next graph, 
hpur of English at 8:00 and then 
something else,, but to work on a subject until you loose concei)--^ 
tration. Frequently, you will have liriorities fpr what has to be 
done tomorrow! Rather than lumping study for the priority subject, 
limit your time spent on the others and hit your priority subject 
'tevery other study period—don't hit it straight through. 



PERFORMANCE 



HARDE?P^- — 4 






SUBJECT 






FIRST 
1 1 1 


t l' 


CHANGE OF 
t 1 . 



15 iSf^ MINUTES 60 90" 
Some of you might be thinking all this stopping and breaking 

things into fragments is goingto make learning harder. Luckily, 

o ' 

that is not the case, even though it appears that massed or long 
periods of study result in less efficient learning that the short 
intermittent sessions as planned here; This method will encourage 
you to review some of the things you went over before. These 
"mini-reviews" are most helpful in organizing your material when / 
studying for tests, ( ^ 

The point is that you learn better in small who^e units 
rather than in mass or unrelated fragments. 
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Suwiwry • * ( 

1. Get a good start aiid plan all your activities Includi no 
study time. 

2. Make your schedules flexible but stick to them! 

3. Stop studying and take a break when your concentration 
starts to' fal 1 . 

4. Reward yourself for work well done but keep on schedule. 

5. Changes io subject matter heTp 1^1 ieve boredom. 

6. Study your hardest subjects 'fmt-*you' 11 do better on 
them. . 

7. Review the studied material before you leave it or quit 
for the night. 
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3. Effective Reading 



Effective reading oftep inspires 'associations ranging from 
remediation for the below average in intelligience to the speed 
reading courses for adults. The fot^s of this section of the 
training package is to help the, student who is already capable 
of reading; and is not technically/legklly r^rded, or necessarily 



ll(. In 



•gifted and searching for speed' reading skill. In short, effective 
readlnq Is aimed at the student who has no basic reading skills 
deficiency—the student who can read but J/hq says, "It takes me' 
toa darn long to read and nI have trouble remembering the material 
or urjderstandina it." This type of reader usually does not enjoy 
recreational reading. He/she may feel frustrated by efforts to 
remember every word, and may thereby miss the point and fun of the 
reading. This, type of reader is not necessarily helped by exposure 
to spe^ reading courses and especially not by Remedial reading 
programs. 




p6 you vvwT 
\J$ TO wRir5 

CJR^ WHAT WE 
T^4/^^K you v4MT 
U5 TO wKirE r 




OR Po Y(OaWNT 

US TO WPITE 
THf WORDS we 

THe we 





IMTD JUST 
RE6UR(Sr/rATW(2| 
S FACTS '- I'M NOT 
/ CVEN 50 SVRL 

' ■ ■ WE sHoua> 
BEASKEP 







OH, X HAV^ 
A Pew uN^5 

HUT X 

see,., 



OW^ OH-.. MA'AM ( 

U)A5 
AM ^NBsr 
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The problem for this reader Is often one of unconscious 
values or attitudes determining the reading style. The first step 

4 

in solving this problem is increased awareness of reading style 
types and demands. The second step toward resolution is to practic 
a new style made possible through relaxed or change values. Many 
people have been condi|tioned by test taking in school to read for 
detail. Unfortunately, the test taking process has over the yeacs 
taught the students to value reading for detail, memorization, and 
fact rather than for pleasure or enrichfrie|it. 
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• Activity 23 
Purpose: to survey attitudes about reading. 

\ 

To learn more about reading styles including asset's, problems 
and how they developed, share asva team information about 
your reading styles. Start by taking a quick survey. 
Respond to therfollowing ques|t6ns individually^^ group 
tally will be made later. ^^-----'^'^Ks^-^-'^^^^^^^^^ 

1. What reading do you do regularly that is work 
related? (List them) 

2. --Wfiat^reading do you do regularly' for pleasure? 

(List them) 

3. How much time you spend reading on a daily 
basis? 

4. When do you do most of your reading? Do you 
tend to use specific t1me(s) and/or specific 
day(s) for reading? 

5. Complete the following sentence. Reading is 



The team leader will now help you make a team tally 
for questions 1 through Each team member may want - 
to share his/her response to question 5. 

7 * 75 . 



When discussing the survey findlnqs, focus on 
the oeneral findings and try to "make sense" of them. 
What do they meap? How do the findings relate to you 
and your reading style? Share these and other ideas 
with other team members. 



\ 



V 



f 

r 
i 
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Activity 23 

- . * 

You wn v need to erifcourage team members to be 
realistic and not Inflate' their resiilts. The purpose 
is to discover general principles delated to readers and 
reading styles and how these effect* what. when, and how v 
much 1i read. • , i 

. ■:i'V ' ■ ' ' ' 

During the folloW-up discussion encourage person- 
alization of reactions to the survey Items. You may wish 
to ask members If any felt surprised, amused, saddened, 
angered, disturbed or melanGholj^^ as'-they^ worked on the 
survey, (by the questions, or their results/responses). 
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Activity 24 

Purpose: to illustrate that different types of reacHng 

material with differing content require, differing 
amounts of concentrati^ and therefore different 
^ amounts -of time. 

this exercise ia, deigned to help team members 
learn more about reader styles. It will also 
^g^p develop a strategy for assessing and 
changing styles in students. - 
, Instructions: Your team leader will assign you Several brief 
readings. You are to read each article in your 
usual manner and style. You will be asked' to 
^ Jceep a record of the. tinfe it ^.akes for y|u^o 

read<^ach reading. This is only to enable 
you to study the results and draw inferences 
about reading styles in general. • 

The discussion to follow this experience will focus on ' 
reading style and^ll not be attest of recall. 

Readinq. 1 ^ / 

Readinq 2 ^ 
Reading 3 

Readinq 4 , ^ • 

Discussion * / 
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' ^ ^ . Activity 24 - . ^ / " 

You win need copies of each reading ^or each member. Yoij^ 
rfay ijfant to select these readings from the attached bibliography* 
PAsI? each participant to make note of the amount of time taken to 
read each article;"*^ will need to stress that this Is not a" 
speed ,test, for others need not even know Juw long It takes for 
each reading. k ^ ^ 

Discussion . ^ J 

The h^thesls behind this exercise Is that many people tend 
|to read all material with" a similar (rigid) style. Readers who 
' do not vary their style and discriminate among "types of reading 
and purposes for reading probably f^el reading Is laborious and . 

donot 'vtlue reading ^ an Important resource for learning. If 

'■ f 

they ^ do value reading, they may not practice what they value thus 
experiencing art Internal conflict, frustration, and failure* 
* The point of the discussion Is to check out the Individual's 
experiencing of each reading, their experiencing of the activity, 
what they learned about their own style ffom that activity, and 
what they learned a|out readers' styles. You may wish to ask 

members to use, *I learned " statements or any variation 

of those statements as a beginning- point for discussion. 

Ask members to mentally return to reading each article and 
get In touch with not the etfntent of the reading but the thoughts 
th^ were, aware of as theyVead the materia/!. Do they hear themsel 



say'ing, "I'ljjjjeed to rem«nber*^i^...," "L should make special 

note of this." "Why can't I keep these in^or^ei: " What are 

other voice^ s|ying--d(i they hear a pa^eR^or■ teacher? ^sk-the' 
gro^p to develop a (ist of hinderances that keep them frozen at 
a steady, non-discriminatory pace in. reading. Evaluate the list 
as a groups and^etermine which are legitimate and which are not. 
.At this point you nay want to stress that different content 
requires*different reading styles, time, and ^nergy. ' 
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Suggested Readings for Exercises 



* Colonialism and U.N.- ts'suy ^tionyT 

Spfecial Report ' . ' ' „ . 

Prollferatipn and Peace by Loj^Caradon, pp. 225-25^ 

TApprox1mately/22D0 words) 
ffom Bmannica/Book of the Year/19 76 
tvents-o/ 1575 — . ' { 



Emotional 

■ ~T~^ ■ ■ . ■ ^ 
Speciail Report \ ^. 
Abortion and Fetal ReStearch: A Reconsideration by Marc Lappe.' 
JJ^ pp. J381-382 (Approximately 2550 words & chart) 
Same 'Source as above . 

V Historicatl emot ional ' » 

. ~ ~ ^ ^ 

Special- Report 

^^li!!*^ °^ ^^^^^^ Shaplen, pp. 623-624 (Approximately 

3000 worjJs) . X , 

Same source asjibove \ 

« Scientific Narrative \ ' > ■' 

J ■■ • 

Thrf Recover y of Gold by Michael 1. Brittan, ppl 80-89 
><Approy1mately 2700 yrards) , ^ 

■^^76 Yearbook of Science & the Futufe frRannica 

/ iPsychol oqy- ^ 

Psychic Ene rgy; The Counselor's ^dervalued Resource ibv 
tnaries J. Puivmo, pp. 2y-32, (Approximately 2700 ^brds & 
captions & pictures) 

Personnel & Guidance Journal September, 1975. 

Volume 54, No.l . 

General information 

You jre Hear ing it; New Machines ig the New Politics by 
^ uenms Farney, pp. 62-68 (Apprdximately 27oA words) 
Smithsonian, October, 1974; Volume 5, No. 7 



V 



fieneral Informatijon, ' * 

Alaska Embarks on _ its Biggest Room as QjLI Pipeline gets under Hay 

by Richard Corngan "ji 
Same text as above, pp. 38-48 , (Approxjijitely 3200- words) 



0\ 



3' 
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4. ^ Test Taking • 



Tests ofiisn;are poor Indicators of- llarnlnq.'^udents know 




It and teachers know ft. Thts Is not torsay that tests should not," 
be used. It 1^ pnljj to »1ert you to" the frjistratlc^, anger, feai 
0|r lack 0/ motivation thkt often accpmpanles'^ students as^ they 
approach ^M|np1tt«, a Vt^st.-- S^dqm^do ctassrooivgroups op^ 
Individuals give ser1ous)Attent1oi^ to the/personal and jAractlcal r 

Issues related to toting. A common pattern wpwld include the 

• ' ) ' * ■ ' ' ' ' 

teacher announcW an upcpmtng exam Wd students grumbling and 

* * . ^ 

mulling about botfh the process and likely outcomef The climate 
frequently becomes emotional!^ charged and defensive but rarely 
leads to open, fra^k dl^jslon ^t (^charges/ energies Into 
productlVe-coopBCft*1ve chjjfiifcls aimed at developing appropri a t^ 
measures pf learnlr^g. Jhe exerlclse that follows \% an example 



praoti 
iasuBB 



4 



of^an activity that could ipaximize participation and discovery 
of data worthy of individual pnd group a^ttention^^^ r^^ also lead 
to moi^ pleasant ahd effe01\^tliization of testis.'/lhen the 
teacher in a classroom group also shares hik or he/process wheVl 
the' result is often a bette'V mutual understindlng^ancl appreciation^ 
It often leads tp more creative examinations and less pressure on 
all con^rned. 1 

' We should remember that te^'t-'takirtg 'is not Just the b^a\^r 
itself, but the feelings and emotions a^Sbfciated with, "that behavior 
as well. This is why s^lf-ful filling prophecies in students and ' 
teachers are important: If Johnny thinks he is/^nq to fail, he 
probably will. The following exercises are designed to familiarize 
you with dimensions of test takl hq and preparation* , 



J. 



■ 0 
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Activity 25 



Purpose r"~to ~rdeTTtffr"hwltv4<h«4-^4%udG s to w a rd t e st U k ltiy 
>^ and, preparation. 

Instructions: List the dimensions of test-taking and 

preparation and then place yourself on the 

dimension continuum. In other words, ask 

yourself how you respond to or view the 
« *^ 
behaviors and attitudes associated with . 

t^st taking, , 
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; Activity 25 

Copy and distribute the attach^ processi 
wheel and instructions. If. participants need examples of 
where tbey might reside on the continuum dimensions you 
might suggest they assess their own: ^ 

/ 

^^^^ need for achievement study habits 

stress motivation to succeed study skills 

anxiety concentration ability preparation 

Instructions: Tell participants the following: 

(1) Plot where you believe that you would fall on each one 

of the continuous spokes of the process wheel. Note that 
there are two spokes without descriptions on them— you 
may go ahead and fillin some aspect of test taking that 
could be either a positive or negative experience for 
you and is not covered by the descriptions of the other 
spokes. . ^ 

(2) After you have identified what your test ta+:ing pluses 
and minuses are, write dowji sugijestions for improving, 
increasing, overcoming, or utilizing these characteri sties 
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TEST-TAKIfIG PROCESS l/HEEL 



I cannot recaJl , when 
taking a test, what I 
have read or heard 



I get upset (anxious 
nervous), when I am 
about to take a test 



Other: 
fin 



I am confuied by 
what the directions 
and questions mean 



I seen to have 
studied (reajJ) .the 
wrong material for 
the test 




I am unable to concen- 
trate and get easily ' 
distracted by whats 
happening around me 



Other: 
fin 



(You 
in) 



X concen- 
trate well 
3ind\work out . 
;>)ther distr-actior 

i. 



I studied 
apprppriatc 
. (feTevant) 
material for 
the test 



\j I feel relaxed ' . 
and confident 
v/hen taking a 
test ^ 



I remember ^hat I have 
read and heard 



I clearly ujider- 
stand what v;as meant 
by the directions and 
questions* \ . 



ERLC 



Activity 26 



Purfjose: to define remedial act on for problem areas 

• noted in Activity 25. ^. 

In5,tructions: For |:wo areas related to testing in which you 
^ would like to improve, specify a plan that will 
help y6u remediate these problem areas. For 
example, ' Vtivity.25 if you noted undue te<;t 
taking fear. »w would you attempt to decrease 

> ' that fear? ' 
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Activity 26 

Your discussion here should focus on clinical techniiques 
or practical approaches which miqht helpMn these problem 
areas'. . These mighty include: 

^esensitization or anxiety reducing proqrams 

more efficient time utilization. 

speed reading course 

tutorinq / \ - ^ ^ 

study skill training / 

group therapy 

arranging physical environment 

tme games to form associations and make recall easier 

If further exploration or discussion is desired you 
miglit use an , alternative activity in which the group listens 
to and explores the possibilities of desensi tization, fantasy 
tapes, or directed imagery. ^ ^ ' 



O ther Activities 

Other activities you may want the team to experience that 
could be hinhly related Include "what we know and what we 
want to know," and "Self-Contracts/' Both are from Values 
Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers 



and Students , Sidney B. Simon, Lei and Howe, and Howard 



Kirschenbaum, Hart Publishinq Co*, Inc., N.Y., N.Y., 1972. 
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B. Understandinq Directions ^ * . 

■ /' 

This sectiori of the/ training packaqe will begin with a 

i' ■ 

test to help you assess your skill in understandinq directions. 
The test has been widely used to provide learners with information 
about a skill very critical to their continued development. The \ 
information qained from this test will* help you obtain more meaning 
from the remainder of this section on unrlerstandino directions. 




\ Activity 27 



Purpose: to asses^-skills in understanding and foil owl nq 
directions. . * 



Ttie workshop leader >d 11 hand you the necessary materials 



for this activity and give further directions. 
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\ Activity 2^ 

. This activity is structured to be used to help people get 
i-n touGh with their style of Hsteninn and" direction fo11dw1%. 
You may wish to develop a different "test" or exercise. If you 
■ elect to develop your own exercise please note the design consid- 
erat1(}ns in the directions for ase that accompany the attached 
exercise. 

Any general d;scussion of problems related to following 
directions can ea(lly become focused on the-problems of "directions 
Be alert to this arvd re-direct team effort toward findinn problems 
in following and understanding directions, including the pn^lems 
of unclear directions, low motivation for the task, etc. ( 

Purpose: This exercise is,j joke but has a purpose-reveal fng 
to test-takers th^lr skill in ^ollov,,,, directions and 
.attentiveness to detail. 
Procedure: Introduce thn activity by s^vinn. "He are going to 
take a test!" Build un the idea of riqorous testing 
procedure. Make sure everyone has a pencil. Mention 
that the test resuns will he used in some way perhaps 
to form grouDs accordim to their abilities, to follow 
directions. Make the test seen important. Stress 
that there is a five minute ^mo limit hut that it is 
possible fjeople will be^ finished in three minutes. 
Distribute the test face down, look at your watch, 
^-and^ive the "no." 



Wrap-up 



Your final summary should focus on incidents In the past 
several years (Calley in Vietnam, Mansor^ murders, Watergate) that 
^ndicate direction foll^jvmig may not necessarily be desirable 
Ask participants to suggest when students should not follow 
directions. 
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A MEASIIP.F dF DIRECTn}r FOLLOWING ABILITY 

(three-minute test) ' ' < ^' 



ft 



1. Read everything before doJnn anythjno. 
ii. Put your name in the^upper riqhr-^rtrf corner of the paper. 

3. Circle the word "name" -in the Seconal sentence. 

4. Drav/ five sra/ll squares in the upper left corner of this 
paper. / . , 

5. Put an X in each square nortfioned in numte^r 4. 
6' I'ui rircle around eactr^uare. 

' 7 r- 

7. '^ur n,i/' this pane. 

8. A; r tne title, write "yes, yes, yes." 

9. Put a circle around sentence number 7. 

10. Put an X in the lover leftl^hand corner o^ this pane. , 

n. Draw a triannle around thq X .you just made. 

12. On the back of this pane, multiply 70 %J,0. 

13. Draw a circle around the word "paper" in sentence number 4. 

• 14. Loudly call out your first name wh^n you qet to this point 
in the test. • y 

15. If vou think, that you have careful/fy followed directions, call 
^'it ''I have." \ 

16. nn the reverse side of this paper, \Ai 107 and 278. 

17. Put a circle around your answer to the above problem-/ 

18. Count out in you/' normal speakina voice from 1 to 10 backwards 

19. Punch 3 snail holes in your paper with your pencil point here. 

20. If you are the first prrson to qet this far, call out loudly, 
'I an the leader in followinq di r'=^ctions . " ^ * 

21- Underline all the numbers on the left side of this^paqe. ^ 

22. Now that you have finished readinn careful.ly, do only 
sentences one and tv/o. 



^ v^f.tentimes people move through their daily schedule^ 
^ responding ip routine and habttual w^s. In so doing, specific 
activities Jthat require following specific directions to meet (1) a 
supervisor's expectations, (2) a teacher«s expectations or (3) a 
friend or parent's wishes^get loss in the maze of routine and habit. 
In this way we unintentionally disappoint otherr? and Ourselves. ^ 
We also lead less interesting lives an^J create less ejtcitinfl ^ 
^ work or needless \jork because of this tendency. Often, people^ I 
( , distort written arid 'verbal directions, because their own conscious 
artd unconscious heeds act as filters. The filters screen out 
j«hat the person does not want to see, hear, or do. ' 

Admittedly, many directions offered as helpful guides for 
behavinq or completing a task, are not as clear and concise as 
they ceuld be. This type of directions invites interpretation 
and a^sel Still, 1 earners. should strive to understand and 
follow directions intended to help them complete a task success- 
fully. Success and failure are too often dependent not on one's 
mech?*cal ability, theoretical understanding, or grasp of prrn- 
ciplps but instead upon^ne's following or not following directions 
in the application of ability to a specific' task. Tfre ^rst exer- 
cise in this section helped you to become aware of your skill and 
the problems involved in following written directions. The next 
exercise is designed to help you g^ a picture of skills and 
problems in followina directions given verbally. 
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Activity 28 
— — — ^ V 

ONE-WAY tWI^^WAY 



Purpose: to provide participants, with practice under^hd^ 



and follc^ing directions. 



Listen careWy to all directions given by the leader. You 
will^ asked to do specific tasks from time to time. 



9 ' 
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: . . ' Activity 28 

♦ 

ONE-WAY, TWO-WAY: 
A COMriUNICATIONS(^E)^IMENT* ' , 

I. To confceptua,1ize the superior functf'oninq of two-way • 
communicatioh through participatory demonstration. 
II. To examine the application- of communication in family, 
bcial, and, occupational settings. i 

Gr6up Size ' ^ 

■ Unlimited. ■ ^ 

Time Required 

Approximately forty- five minutes. 



Materials 



t. Newsprint and fe1t-tipp4d marker. 

II. Two sheets of |?aper and a pencilj/for each participant. 

n. A reproduction of Diagram I and Diagram II for> the 
demonstrator. 

Physical Setting ^ 

Participants should be. seated facing the demonstrator, but 
' in such a way that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
see each -other's drawings. 



♦Reproduced from The 1974- Annual Handbook for GrouD 
[acilitators. .1. William Pteiffer and John K. Jones, Editors— 
If Jolla, California: University Associates Publishers, Inc. 1974. 
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Process 

I. The facilitator may wish to begin with a discussion about 
ways of looking at communication in terms of content, 
^^i^ction^p^ifetworlcs, or interference, 
n. The facilitator explains that the group will experiment 
■ with the direc?1onal aspects of communication by partici- 
pating in the following exer^cise; 

1. The facilitator selects a demonstrator and one 
or two observers . The remaining participants 
each are supplied with an pencil and tvro^heets 
of paper. They.aije ..instrtieted to label one 
sheet Diagram I and the other Diagranr if. 

2. The facilitator tells 'the group ,th|t the 
/ demonstraton will give them directions for 

^ ■4"- , drawing a series' of squares. Participants 

are instructed to draw the squares exactly 
as the demoristrator tells them, on t^ie paper <^ 
^ labeled Diagram I. Participants may neither 

ask questions nor give audible responses. 

3. The demonstrator is asked' to stu^ the 
arrangement of squares in Diagram. I for two . 
minutes. 

4. The facilitator instructs the observers to 
take notes on the behavior and reactions of 

% the demonstrator and/or the partTcipants " 



ERIC 



5* The faciltator prepares the following three 
tables oh newsprint. 



-- - - • - ' ' t 

TABLE 1 
(For Diagram I) 



NUMBER mmi - ESTIMATE ^ AcTDAT 



■f 
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TABLE 2 
(For Diagram .II) 



NUMBER CORRECT ESTIHTHT" ACTUAL 



If' 



. 2 



TABLE 3 
(Summary) 



Time Elapsed 



Estimated Median 



Actual Median 



r 
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Diagram I , Diagram II 



The facilitator a^ks the demonstrator to turn 
his back to the group or to stand behind a 
screen. The facilitator then asKs hirti to proceed 
reminding him. to tell the group what to draw as 
quickly and as accurately as he can. The 
facilitator again cautions the group not to 
ask questions. ^ 
The time it takes the demonstrator td complete 
his instructions is recorded in the Summary 
Table 3 under Diacfram I. 
■ Each participarit is asked to estimate the numbe^ 
of squares he has drawn ^correctly in delation to 
the other, squares. The facilitator then tabulates 
the participants' estimates ..in Table 1.- ' 
The first phase of the experience is repeated 
with the following modifications: The demon- 
strator uses Diagfam II, he faces the qroup, 
and he 1s allowed to respond to questions from 
the qroup. The participants should use the 

papers labeled Diagram II. 

r 

The facilitat^has each of the participants 
estimate the number of squares he has drawn tn 
the second phase of ^he exercise and tabulates 
the estimates on Table 2. The facilitator then 
uses Tables J and 2 to calculate the median (or 
average) estimeit^^ccuracy for both Diagram I 
L-54 



and Diagram H. He posts these medians in 
Table 3. " ' ' 

11. The group is then shown the actual diagrarts for 
:w -r -the two sets 10^^ Each participant 

counts the number of squares hel^s drjwn cor- 
rectly on each diagram., ' 
/ 12. In , the last columns of Tables 1 and 2, the 

facilitator tabulates t^ie number of squares tfie 
^ parti cip'ants have drawn correctly for each 

diagram. From the" data, lie determines the 

^ 

» * medians for Diagrams I; and II and enters these 

In Table S. « • 

III. The facilitator Ijfiads a discussion of the restilt§^1n 

terms of time, accuracy, and I'evel^f con/dencey calling 
upon "back-home" experience and' application. 
IV. The observers report their process ofbservationsV The 
, group discusses tliese in relation to^the datg generated 
during the first^phase of the discussion. 

Variations * > 

I. Instead of medians, means f^rithmetic averages) may be 
computed. ' 

II. Additional phases such as „the following cat) be Included: 

1. Two-way, with demonstrator facing participants, 
who are permitted to react nonverbal ly. 

2. Two-way, with demonstrator not facing partici- 
pants. 
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III. Two or more participants can be selectefl to work* together 

as a demonstration team, 
ly-. Teams of participants can be formed to draw the diagrams 

on newsprint cooperatively, 
V. The content can be changed to .include ^data movant to 
the objectives of the tj!?aining and/or a complex ty fie of 
problem, 

VK Phys)lcal models, made of dominoes or blocks, can be, 

described by the demonstrator. 

•* , . • / '• ' 



/ 




/ 
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DIAGRAM I: ONE-WAY COMMUNICATION 

Instructions ; Study the series of squares below. With your back 
to the group, you are to direct the participants in how they are to 
draw the figures. Be^tn with the top square and describe each in 
succession, taking particular note of the relationship of each to 
the preceding one. No questions are allowed. 





1 



DIAGRAM II: TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 



Lnstnic 



■ictions ; Study the series below. Facing, the group, you are 
Irect the participants in how they are to draw the figures. 
Begin with the iop square and, describe each in succession, taking 
parfiicular note of the relation oreach to the preceding one^. 
Answer al'Kquestions from participant?- and repeat if necessary. 




9 



Activity 29 



Purpose: to reveal that blind following of directions is not 

/ always desirable. •{ 

- . i< ■ 

;^ Papctl^pants have no hint ofVjth 1s exercise In their manual. 

Yoii should Instruct One or two participants or the entire group 

to perfonn Increasingly absurd tasks. See how long group lumbers 

win continue to follow directions" throughout this exercise, 

maintain the atmosphere of serious business, and,\^n short, do 

not indicate that they should suspect anything on your part^o^ 

You might compile your own list of crazy tasks,. but they shou'^d 

resemble reasonable requests so participants will tend to 

cooperate. These directions might include: 

Prepare for a paper/pencil exercise 
Sharpen pencils 
Go to the board 
Erase the board 
Raise the window 
Climb out the window 
Wash your hands 
^ Wash your feet 

Sit ^n the floor — — 
Stand on your head 

Check the last exercise of the participant ) 

to your right 
Slap tha^ participant 



A- 

I 
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V. PROBLEM SpLVING 



The probl^ solving function of an Educational Development 
Center, while not first priority,, deserves consideration. This 
function provides direct se»:vices for students, teachers, and 
parents with situation crises. For the student the situation may 
Involve difficulty r^^iembering tfie steF>s in solving^a mathemati.es 
or science problem. For the teacher the trpubl e may^ be coming up 
with a way, to help studerfts understand^the relationship of a 
sequence of steps In solving problems.. For the parent the concern 
may be knov/ing how to best talk with a teacher and child .about 
problems related to learning or personal grov^th. On the surface 
th^. solution might. appear obyiSys. but other problems may, evolve 
at;ound more serious conflicts or misunderstandings. 
' r-T^ie >royem('Solying functions may be provided by any number 
Of .pe(vle. some tyf -whom' are already functioning in this capacity. 
Additional people may be enlisted, ho^^ver^ to enable more sys-* 
tem^, availability of personnel and to include people repj^ei 
tive of peer and parent groups as resources, /erhaps most 
the Educational development Center staff must find 
waysXoff assisting the total scjjool s^«ff develorand give priority 
to^jttitude of sensitivity and He^fulness inmediate crise^ 

litlons. Regardless «f staff size\tLe' person needs to 
hold ultimate responsibility for the problem sol vW service. 
The following exercises are designed to aid you in developing a 
workable prob>^ solving assistance system. ^ 
) . 
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^ Any pTol^nf solvinq function must be publ icize^ Strategies 
must be developed for acquainting students, teachers, and pfirents 
with the functions that can be provided. This can be accomplished 
through any of the usual channels of orientation programs and 
presentations, bulletin boards, students or school newslet^rs, 
and notices on the restroom doors. Special attention should be \ 
pai'd to critical, times as anticipated around beginnings and ends ^ 
of-quarters or semesters, grading periods, and exam dates. 



V 
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Activity 30 ' v 



« 



Purpose: toJi*iitiate ideas for a problem solving service. 

Instructions: Each group participant should assume he/she 
is responsible for the problem solving 
function. Working in triads, each triad. 
should develop a plan of yimpleip^tatiofTs^ 

1. Brainstorm types of student needs or 
crises situations which could be handled 
with a profeTlem solving function. jC' 
' 2. Formulate a list of school/volunteer 

p^ersonnel who might be available for a 
^ problem solving assistance program. 

/ 3. Define a set of skills each problem 

solving service participant shoLuld have. 
4. Establish ^ set of guidelines for the 
/ operation of the problem solving service: 

•WhQ^avai Table what time of day? 
After hours service? 
<^Jho is ultimately responsible? 

4 
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Activity 30 

You may want to 'circulate among the triads ancl( 
facilitate their problem solving syste^ra^sign. 
When all triads have completed the activity, you 
should conduct a\uninary discussion, it might be 
possible to reach/ a consensus on most of. the items. 



/ 
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Activity - 31 J 

.. .. . . f _ „^ >■ 

Purpose: to specify what services In a problen sblving 
system mi qht be useful In a crisis. 



■ ( 



T. 



Instructions: Take one^of your examflles 6f crises ~ ^ 
^ ■ situations from Activity 30, step 1 * 

and explain how 'it could be resolved 
usInq.on^ 'olF the followfhn: 



telephone^extenslon for anonymous calls 
confession booth for advice 

Educational Development Ceiffeer for case 
conferences 

consul tatiqn froifi experts i/i counsel inq 
or behavior modification ^ « 



one-to-one counsel inn 
• rhpme Intervention ^ 
' peer counsel inn 

other--be specific 



V 



/ 



Activity 31 



You should preface thi^ activity with a list 
of services that might be considered as ways of 
meetinq crises situations. Some of these are listed 
in the participants instructions. You mav want to 
expand this list as a follow-up sunmary to the 
exercise. 



* / 
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Vf. EDLItAl1nN/\L PLANNING ' 

■ • V. • . _ 

Educational planninq is the function which mi(\ht traditionally 
be called "Advisement." AdV+sement is not used here because it 
connotes tell inn someone what/you think he should do. Educational 
planninq on the other hand, is helping someone clarify personal 
qoals and increasing)' a^j^areness of resources and strengths for 
achievinq these noa1s.\ The personal assumption here is that each" 
K^^^^^iji^ is the best source of answers to questions concerning 
'{Personal v)ants and jieeds, especially since each person lives with 
the consequences of his/her ov/n choices. One person can^ovide 
porsonal^^opinions, but not answers for another. Thus, educational ^ 
planninq is a process of clarifyinn v/hen there is confusion and 
initiating movement when there is the feelina of beinq stuck. 
The goal is»for the student to retain the opportunity to experi- 
ence the process of de'cision-mak.lnn and begin to develop self- 
confidonce, and a'sense of direction. 

educational' planninq >s not just a service to students with 
prob:ui.s. All, students Vteed help in mappinq ou;t the^ir academic 
careers, in outlininn and nursuipq a chosen direction, and in 
nomtorinq proqress and Possible alternative courses of action 
if one direction does not prove satisfactory. 

/ Tfie basic stances of the helpinn rolationship Involved in 
Educational Planninq ^re as follovs: 

1. helpers, we brine all otir life experiences to the 

helpinn relationsh^. flost fundamental 1 v, this means that 

/ 

/ 




annvng 
Advisement 



Total school 
coverage 
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a person's power lies in the ability to set personal direction 



All of us choose to behave in the waik-that we do. By accepting 



aiji^h 

responsibility for taking care of ouSlves^ responsi^i^ for feapSsifiZ 
our choices and\heir consequences, we gain the freedom to actively 
set^our own directions within any situation. As helpers we should 
relate to others based on this conviction, and believe that by 
doijig so we allow the people we work with the experience o^ 
sharing in this discovery. j 

2. People in-ei*isis feel caught between needing something 
to change and not seeing any way that it can. Stuck in this 
contradiction, people act us if they are at a standstill. 
Because someone seems stuck In this way, dees not mean that he/she 
is sick or weak, but that he/she is'^^siJ^neone who, most of alU is< 
ready to change. It is important tq^espond n6t to that static 



^ 1 
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position of beinci stuck (which is a denial of^e person's (. 
strengths), but to the tools and skills which are available to 
him/her in working through the crisis. It is important to listen 
to a person who feels stymied, for in that position, a person has 
difficulty listening to others as well as to himself/herself. 

3. Individuals bring into'any crisis the strengths developed 
over a lifetime of interacting with others, resolving issues, and 
taking care of themselves (even though, for the moment theytj^eem 
to have lost touch with their strengths). As the planner responds 
to a person's demonstrated strengths and resources, he has available 
for problem solving, the individual begins to get back in touch 
with ;,is own capacity to taKe care of himsel f /hersel f and to move 
through the crisis. y 

4. Significant people (students, teachers, family) involved 
in a crisis indicate thpir caring and concern when they seek help. 
Frequently, injcrisis, What we see is considf'rablG upset and 
distance]^. Implicit in the upset is powerful investment, or 
declaration of caring. The fact that people are seeking help 
shows a desire to reduce the di^.tance. If we respond to the dis- 
tance alone, we deny tnis ir^p'i'';ivt carinri nv-ssaqe. A person 

can give r^'rormi tion to both mossaqes, helping each person Involved 
in the crisis "hear" the cering. 

5. T'Mchers and students, or prir^^nK rind f^hilHrori freguently 
respond to the tum)oil and di sagreenien I rtf a crisis by attenpting 
to exert control ovf^r oacfi ot her, Tnis i i; o':pecia-1ly true vyhen 



the* situation irtvolves adolescfijits who are exploring with letting 
their own directions. These control struggles often create added 
distance and further polarize disaqreements, 'in contrast^ once 
individuals qive up attempts to control each other and begin 
taking care of themselves, accepting responsibility for their own 
choices arid their ov/n consequences, they can begin to, share their 
feelings and ask for what they want* in a way that facilitates 
movement through crisis. The goal is to v/ork toward sharing 
within a conjtext of personal responsibility, thereby allowing 
people involved in the crisis to experience ways of communicating 
v^hich allow them to arrive at their own conclusion. 

6, Often people in crisis put most of their energy into 
seeking ^'answers," askinn "v/hy," searching out reasons for the 

crisis. Also, individuiils frequently feel a need to recount the 

i 

whole history of events leadinq up to the crisis. Whether 
intended or not, this usually amounts to an attempt to fiX' the 



blame for the situation that has occurred, arfR leads tojuestion- 
inq each other in a punitive way. This kind of behavior generally 
continues the s^tatic condition of the crisis and may often result 
in increased distance and the delivery of irrational ultimatums. 
The responsibility of the planner is to focus on the resources 
and skills v/hich are available ^ithin ^he relationship and to 
respond to the individuals in terms of^ what they want from each 
other from now on . 

Educational planninq involves raore than crisis intervention. 
In fact, this function involves more than planninq educational 



^ schedules and curricL^um selections, as the tem mi.fiht imply. ' 

. The focus is on educational planrring as related to all aspects 
of life— preserrt and future, educational decisions and plans 
are made in the context of several life roles settings and 
events. Educational planning is any ongoing develoDmental 
process comprised of a series of tasks, decisions and experi- 
..-eflces. The activities involved are varied, including indi- 
vidual and group conferences, curricular and extra-curricular 
experiences, parent conferences, program planning, etc. Staff 
competency reguirements are. numerous, but can be categorized 
and described in si5^ basic skill areas: Listeninn and 

respondina; focusing on strengths; problem sol vinq skills- 

^ " / 

clarificati^Si^;. redirection; and negotiation. --^ 

i 

1- ^ Listening and responding . This is a resnonse process 
also called "active listening" aimed at facilitating productive 
movement by reflecting primarily underlying feelings, which are 
those feel inns that lie one step below v/hat is explicit in the 
sneaker's statement. The goal is to contract the caring which 
we dssune ultimately nntivates anyone s-=pkinn to work. By 
listening and Inttinn dnnther person know we avf listeniho, we 
"get with" i.hat person in a wav that enr^ourages personal growth 
One 0^ the most innortanr parts of this first skill involves 
listeninn for the r)Osirn/f' niessage in tlie s-jpaker':, statement. 
This ai'so helns the person in crisis to hear the "flip-side" 
of his/her own nessane, for oxapiiilo: "I'n rnallv angry at my 
teacher. Shn doesn't pvnn seen to knnw that i niss her class. 



She never 5:allV 6n me." \ 

Response: "It Lunds like it's reem impbrtant to you to have 
some recognition \from' your teacher." We then use the positive 
^messeige we are h^?rinq-to reflect the unstated desire for aqtion 
in th^ person's c)|iTnuni cations. We work with how the person would 
like to have things be^di^ferent in order to initiate action toward 
establishing a startlaa^p,lace for chanqe.^v^ For example^flhe above 
statements miotrtr^e followed with: "Jt sounds like you are feeling 
IgMred by v/j^ teacher; you'd like to have- some attention from 
her." A|>iflve- listening is a way of moving with the peR^n in 
crisis;/ve first get in touch with the pain of. the situation 
througn our recogni tipn( of vc, moving finally to a place where the 

individual' is ready to think about personal goals ^nd action 

f 

strategies* ^ 

2. Focusing on strenqtHs . Used in conjunction with active 
listening, this is one of the rnor>t crucial aspects^of planning. 
Throughout the whole helpirig^process, we respond to the skills 
and resources which v;e'see and sense i^i the person. \!e can 
focus nn what {-.he person is doinq for ftlmself cm hersetf in 
coming to seek assist'inr?, in decidinq ;^.o make un'ngs different, 
and in cln ifying persona i noals. We can point to past 
successes in using sr.rpr.nths to -jPal'V/lth crises or problems.. 

3. Problem solvmq skills. The imnortanre of 11c;tpninn 



for and workinn with o client's o»,/n str^nnths and feelings is that 

the person in. thr fielfiinn mit^ i; ne^^'i fon having to take ' 



1 




responsibility for solutions to the situation. We listen foh the 
V Problem V 

\ direction which students prefer, and feel best about, atid help them solving 

skills 

decide how to best move in that direction. i 

4. Clarification . The essence of this skill ar^a is in 



i\j sti 



helping students think through the various situational alternatives; 
open ended questions help the student to explore personal attitudes 

and knowledge ret^ted to the planninqxof problem solving situation. 
We specify and defiTO^with the student^ directions for the session, 
feelings, wants, alternatives, decisions , .consequences, and 
communication between people inv6^ved in the decision. 

5. Redirection ^ Thi#skill is possibly the most potent one 
required in educational plannirt^ The goal of communicatfon is 

^ f(^ significant people involved in the decision or' crisis situ- ^ 
ati^ to talk to each other in constructive v/ays. To dTccomplish 
this, all messages between individuals must be clearly interpreted 
and understood. Each person needs to listen to the messages of 

^\ithers until cll arrive at a common message. Th^Knexts^tep is 
to increase tfje acceptance of the commuijicai^on. Then the 
facilitator shares the anreed-upon mes^Jqe with the person in 
the rQj)m ^l^j^ closely concerned with the particular statement. 
The purpose of this is to provide a model of effei^ive commun- / 
ication and to "break the ice." The final step (s for the 
facilitator to steo out of the orocess have f^ach. (1«prsnn give 
, those same fncssSl^es directly to ^each othqr, again after arrirl^g 
at -an agreed upon messaqe (through the listeninq-reflecting 
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solutions 



Communication 
of decision ^ 
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process). The kinds of messages we can agree on have built on 
these things: 

a) Messages that do not blame or "punish 

b) I statements/owning a statement 

^ c) Positive statements as opposed to negative 

d) Statements the other person can hear (that do 
not cause defensiveness) 

6. Negotiation. This skilTmay or may not be used in / 
educational planning. Often, once people are able tb' hear each;' 
. other's caring messages, they feel they can deal with important 
* issues or problems by themselves. Howeve.(. we consider 
negotiating to be a skill ^we can teach to 1 perscjn if , this is 
something wanted. The negotiation (^ocess involves first identi- 
fying, the' need to have things qjjanged from each person's point of 
view, so that all have a vested interest. Ther>M-t is importa-^t 
^to focus on one issue at a t4trte.^ and it is best that it be falrl-y 
"non-controversial for. a first negotiation. Then explore, the issue. 

getting- -^ach to explore personal feelings, in order to detemine ' 
.what each member wants. All the while, each person i\ the d^isis . 
^is given responsibility for arrivino at an acceptable solution, i 
that is, for odch to disttnguish pe^ona-1 "wants" from "needs;"/ 
whaj is non-negotiable, how much is^egotiable. After a^emenjs 
, are reached^ it may or may not he useful to estab^lish consegueVls 
for breaking then. This depends upon whether members feel they(are 
needed. Often those involved in a confrontation feel so good about 
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reachinq agreements that they don't waftt to even think about ^ 



the possibility of setfet^ks. 

f 
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Activity 32 



Art-Med^ S-ehool Dneima 



Purpose: to provide the participants with an opportunity to' . 
experienc^a role-play situation involving an 
educational planninn problem. S| 

)' . ' 

' Instructions: Your leader will ask for volunteers to assume ^tfie 

. ' - ' \ ^ 

^ various roles tn this situation. 

Situation: ^senior high school student ^ants to be an artist^ 
hjs father is really set on his beini? a medical 
J do^^tor. Th£ student hajs been tailing courses to| 

< *|/ prepare |for Medicaf School and, il at th| top o,f i 




r 

of his class. Crisis : The student was accepted by 

a major medical school. The. approachinn deadline for 
, / 

sendij^q initial papers to medicaVschool has put. the 
student in a real crisis, because acceptinq would 
seriously strenqthen a commituient to a life career 
he does not really want. In order to sort ou,t the - 
feelitins of not w^antirlq to di^apM^nt parents vs./^/ I 
not wanting to qo to medical 4^)00}, the student / 
came into the Center for help. After clarifyinq hts 
thoughts and feelings KiMin the educational plann^ing. 



prbcess, the student decides on hj^dWn to apply to 
^,^rt school and s«nds a letter rejectino his ^icceptance 




^ to medical school. The parents are enraged. The 

principal is enraged because her top student was her 
example of "success" that she held up before other 



students and the community. 
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Actfv1ty^32 

■led 3choo1 Dilemma . 

Ask parti^^n^ to rea^he #itua.tion on Ihe. 
actimyjt^ ask?^r voluntfe^rs \o assure 

the yari^ roles"^f y6u ha|r^ some reservations 
about bf^yable to get a Vol In tee r w itK^ stiff icie ftt- 
skill to modeP^t'he role of *a- person (Counselor c^r 
teacher) facilitati^ip the eduiational planning' process^ 
you may wish tVplay that role>®urs«lf. ■ ' . ^ 



^ In; settinq^Nlothe people for roles 
rnight help t^iem id^^'fify with. the role moreN closeljT ^ 
. by^uggesti^g that role playing afVd emNithetijC responding 

artery ^^milar in skill requirements.' ^\ " 
, Fol lowing the role\play /groun discussiorV should 
beeonduct^y Cpitments by th? larger group (^an focus . 
.on sutrh topics as (1) ski lis ^invol ve^. (2) a^tern^ive^ 
solutions or process strategies, and (3) i detit^fi gabion 
of similar problems whic^i might be .confrGrrted in " 
educational planri'incii. . / 
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VII. ENVIR^NMEKTA^ APPRAISAL 



■ft. 



vr"; 



Environmental ^pra1^ 1s the jirpcess by v^h1c|;i -we continually 
^ evaluate school programs and tt^ends In order to detet?~^efic1enc-ies 

"* . • • 

or problems. This function at? so includes staying up-ti^date on. new 
theories or approaches td emicatioh and Tearninq. Environmental 
appraisal is aimed at monitoririq,the^ general effectiveness of the 
school in* promoting student learning and as SHJch isNnore of din. 
indivedt appraisal function ^than^the previo.usly, mentioned assess- 



ment function. 

- — All schoolsl have some^ environmental appraisal, but these 
progVamsNary In deTyvitibn, purpose, fomailty,. and lev^ of ' 
^stemizatlion. A t^jajnie ^veVp formal or informal., every school 
asks ques'^fons about the effectiveness of its instructional prog/am 
in promoting Jealrning among Students in general as welj^as" among 
specif; c^ types of students. This traJUHiTt^^^Tkage rHcqmmehds a***' 
more systematic ipuiry into the extent and nature of the^ins|ruc- 

tional pr^gram a^ it related to prombtfinq student, Tearninq.' The 
^" ' j ' ■ /■ ^ " . """" ' ^■ 

focu:. here is upon three major approaches that may be' use^ to 
--^ . : ' " ' - _ • .. 

generate hypotheses about the effectiveness of the school progVam. 



)The f^rst strategy requires administration ,of injtrur^nts to assess 
the psychological climate present in segments of the/school. .If 
^ystemaf^|&§ampTing i^ undertaken usinq the^instrHments tO\assess 
school cllmatis, then generalizations atrStTt the school andr-speclfic 
segments jlthin^ it mSy be.made.' Tire re "are a number of cl imate 



/ 



\Ap;pvai8al of^ 
f^all faptoTS 
^ '^Tioting to 
student 



/ - 



inst»^fn*fits available which may be adapted to suit fridividual 
scihool needs. The Career Guidance Clipiate Scales ^ to te used in 
Activity 33, are included as examples of instruments designed to 

i CI \ 'r 

elicit perceptions of schpol effeptj veness in promotinfj student ^ 
]ka(rhinq. ^ - ^ ' / 



Career Guidance CLimate Scales 



' Instr 



/ Outl ine and' Instructions . v 

I. Teacher Feedback Inventpry 

Purpose: Reception of the quality of classroom teachers 
functioning In the school. Prlmartly for student 
response but directions can be modified for edu- 
cator's s^f^valuation of peer feedback. 

Use: Negative respoiWsdat on a majority of the items would 
be indicative, of if repressive school climate. Each 
item deserves attention to check practices that may 
' " llf Justify staff development training in an area, 

II. Personal Problem Solving 

^ 

Purpose: Perception of potential helpers and their relation- 
ship to typical concerns. PrimarilyXfor student 
. response. Staff can compare their predictions of 

. ^^^ studeift response. ^ 

1 . iC^^V '^^ . Failure to choose scfiool staff plus mapy^I don't 
"4.' • l^^ow" responses may be indicative of closed commu- 

, . ^ ication in school. Potential oroanization procedures 

'^la gu danqe program emphases may be suggested by 
JHf , • individual items. ^ ^ 

*" ! « 

.>f* . . • 

'JI' School Cortrfuni cations^ 

Purpose: Perception of relatto-nships among key groups and ^- 

I functionaries. .Students and staff can- respond to 

, ) t^is^ Inventory. » ^ , 

- t • . . • ■ • ■ ■ 

^ Usei Provides check «on communication? break downs and 

^ \ and possible ppwer struggles. Conflicts between 
groups can be ferpught out into the open. 
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TEACHER FEEDBACK INVENTORY 

Directions: Please indicate how characteristic, (or "true") each " 

statement* is of the teachers in your school . 

(A) Most teachers (morl'than 75%) , . 

(R) Many teachers (between 50% and 7i%) 
(C) Some teachers (between 25%. and 50%) 
D) Very few teachers (less than 25%) 
(E) Can't say. no opinion 
r\ 

1. Teachers cl«arly^utline and organize their cours^.« A B C D E 

2. Teachers encourage classroom discussion. A B C D E 

3. Teachers make the class material relevant to " > 

current trends and events. -A B C D*f 

4. ^Teachers Involve students in the choice of class 

goals and classroom activities. A B C D E 

5. teachers give friendly h^lp to any student having 

probTams with classwork, A B C D E> 

6. Teacher^ make sure that students understand the 

wor-k that IS done in class. • . ABODE 

: 7. Teachers are fair and tmpartial when^gradinn br H- 
eyaluatihq student assiqnments. % • ^Vlj^ 



8. Teachers maintain proper controlAnot too much, 
not too 1 vttle. 



C D E 
A B C 0 E 



9. ^ chers encr^uraqe students to do independe'ht 
work. 



H - A B C D E 



10. Teachers .are understandim nf studenis' academic V, 

11. Teachers stimulate students to think and be* 

W> imaginative. . A B C D -E 

12. Teachers succeed in mak|nq their courses 

^ interesting to student-:,. ABODE' 

13. Teachers are ^1 ear about what the'/ expect in 

assignments and tests. • 



ABODE 
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Teachers encourage students tto pursue 
• their special talents, abilities, and 
interest*. 



Teachers genuine 
to students. 

Teachers help stuc 
experience success, 




about what happens 
to adequatelj^ 



•Teachers encourage students to help each 
othersjearn. 



Teachers do not mak/ a "big thing" oT 
student m1stakes(in class. 

Teachers provide opportunities for 
students to discuss things that are 
important to them. 

Teachers provide enougit guidance to tnsure 
that each student knov/s where he/she Is 
now and where he/she Is going. 



A B C D E 
, A B C D E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 
A B C D E 

/I B C D E 

a'b C D E 



0i 



4 
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- PERSONAL PROBLEM SOLVING 

it- , ■ ■ . 



Directions: If you felt you needed advice in any of the following 
"»* who wo^ild be the one person in each area you 

would most likely turn to. first for advice or help? 



Person I woul?l turn to first ; 

IS ^ 



Teicher, ' " 
, School counselor ^ij^ ' 
(C) Parent . ■ \: ' ^: ^ 

(Dj Clergy-minister, priest " 
Other adult not in the. family 
Someone my own age > 



(E 
(F 



! 

G) I wou-ld/tpy to solve the problem j>y myself 

H) I doniiHrnov/ 



Area 



1. Adjusting^ to school \^ ^ B CDE FG H 

2. Advice about col Veqe'*admtssion^ ABCDEFGH 

3. CI asswork concerns , ABCDEFGH 

4. Relaftions with the opposite sex A B C D E -F G H 
5.. Personal problems ^^'^fe C D E F G H 

6. Choosing a vocation A B C D E F G H 

7. Trouble with reading or sttidyinn ^t? 

• skill • . - • '^t s^ D E F G H 

8. Finding a job during school -;i • A B C n E F G H 



9. Solving a fi^iancial problem A B C D E F G H 

JO. Finding ef ibb after graduation • A B C D f' f G H . 

1.1. Ethical or moral problems a 'B C D e'f G H' 

'12. Drugs ■ ^''^ * ^, a B c'd-E F^ h": 

13., Teacher conflict^ . ■ . ■ a' a.C 'D E R G H^ 



14. -'R^ial problems ABCDEFGH 

15. ' Parent- ^orfflicts / A B -C D E F G H 

16. Religious GGnmitments ♦ v A'B C D E F G H. 

17. Getting"^rf(j .with friends- 'ABCDEFGH 

18. Joining clubs or social grou^ ^ A B^C D E F G H 

19. Buying a car > A B C D~E F G H 

20. Finding «it' how I affect others A B C D E F G 



SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS 

Directions: In general, how good is the comnuni cation or personal 
relationships between -the following persons or groups 
at your sobooW^" 



(c) 



Very poor 
, F4irly poor r 
(C) Fairly qood 
Very good 
Can't say 



^. Student leaders with other students ^ A B C D E 

2. Students with other students A B C D E 

3. Students of one race with students 

of another 

4. Teachers with college bound students 
: .5. Teachers with work bound stgdesnts ' 

6. Teaci^l^ with other teafchers 

^. Teachars with counselors 

8. AdrlWnj5|g^t^s with students 

9. ASmiiMKors with teachers 
10* Administrators with counselors 
11 J Parents with teachers T 
12. , Parents with counsel ars ^ 

13. Counselors with college bQund students 

14. Counselors with work^ b(^un^|S'1^dent». 

15. Students with parepts, ^ ^ 




These Instruments were developed by the Georgl^i Career 
Guidance Project. Results obtained by these instruments reveal 
the respondents' perception of the genS'al environment as well as 
the teacher(s) or heTper(s) style and pro.cess. With minor changes 
these same instruments may be useful for reviewing a specific 
teacher, helper, or class of teachers (social studied science, 
math. Educational Development Center staff-helpers). 

A second strategy useful in spotting"' learning protrlems or 
inhi-bitors to learning include the^onitoring of d& al'||idy 
available in most schools. How well the^choor in general is 
. responding to learning needs may be determined #f review of 
standardized test results and drop out rates. Jf the student 
population mean ability sco^ is significantly different from 
the expected mean on any adhfevement /subtest, there is reason \ 
to inquire in mone detail about the discrepancy. If failure 
rates in 'a given subject matter area are pnusually higher t^n 
might-be expected on standardized test results, this milht" also 
pnvide a warning siqnal. Whenever predictions and: results are 
grossly out of line it is time to: (1) review eHpect«tions -of ^ 
faculty, (2) determine the effectiveness of the teachifw process, 
f-3) .conduct a stDdy habits yiventor^^^^among students, (4) or 
re-ev.aluate past promotional .policies ancf standards. ' 

As a'i*ulfi-6f^-thumb, a school ,4ijgop-out rate,' tfWt exceeds ' 
25 perctent ^between grades 7 and 12 i^ cause fer 'alarm. '* keviews ■ 
siTnilarJ^o those suggested above might be applied here." . / 



/Tddlttonal indicatdrs of learning problems or inhibitors ^to • ^ 
learning that signal cause .for alarm and action are: (1) schedule 
change requests ^out of proportion for a particular teacher or 
^course of'fering. (^2) highly skewed grade distribution of student 
ability unusually high rate of absenteeism, and (4) unusually 
high failure rate(s). ^ 

A third strategy calls for the direct administration of a 
study habits Jnventory £(s a part of the standardized testing 
program.; Many schools fom committees of faculty, students, ani ' 
parents to construct such inventories, wWle^others select .instru- 
ments^ tff ^this type available from educational^ and test publisti|rs.'. 
(One such instrumefit is the Study Habits Checj< List pubtlshed by-* . 
Science .Research Associates. ) ^ An. impro^d;Study haMts invertbry 
might be derfved by combining typical ^ata from an iriventory with 
results of diagnostic tests in reading, writing and mathematics. 
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Activity 33 

s 

Purpose: to experience typical educational environment 
appraisal scales. 



Complete the Career Guidejnce CTimate Scales as 
administered by the''leader. 




i 



Activity 33 * 



4 



^feeded: a copy of each of th^ three Career Guidance CUmate' 
Scales fer^ l^kch team'memtfer. (Provided In the^ 
parti 

; Administer the Career Guidance Climate Scales asking 

/4 each team member to complete each scale as he/she perceives 
the situation to be from their own perspective. Switch 
l^istruments Indiscriminately and m^jit a group [^alty* of the 
results. 

VJWiseusslon should focus on whdt members learned 
from the experience. If rea^sons are qlven why these scales^^ 
might not work, reflect affect but redirect attention to 
v/hat Is learned from this scale. 

Did the scales a^f^t or enhance their perception of 
the school learning cliqjate? Would this experience be 
recommendlpd ^pr students, teachers, parents? If so who 



would implement the process and Ijfow? 
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. Activity 34 

^Purpose:: to develop an environmental appraisa-l program. 



Instructions: Design an eavlrbhmental .appraisal plan- foi^ your 
school, remembering that the goal of such a plan 
is to produce a leamim/^rof|le for ^our school 
and to provide for ytfur school a velitcle for 
keeping. school staff in touch wit^ proven 
processes that promote student learrvlnq. 

, / ' The enclosed Figures 1 and 2 are examples of how 

an^rtion4)lan migW look in format. This type 
j ofBWhat provides quick visual Identification 

; research activities, priorities, and respon- 
sibilities. This type of action plan might be 
adapted to fit the needs of your school. 
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' - . ■ - * ENVIRONHENTAL APPIwVsAL, 



' Figure 1 



N6 fNDtCATOt'.S 

- P. 



her Feedback 
ntbry 



)na1- Problem' 
inq Scale 



Classroopi adminfs-/ 
tration grades 7,/ 
8.4p/12-all 
students 



See 



above ^ 



'May, 
.1976 



May, 
.1976 



Poor-25-302 of - 
teachers^ perceived 
to be doing poorly 
by studente 



Poor— time avail- 
ability a problem 



Administer scal^, 
to tfracliers-^same ^ 
grade— cdmpa re * 
results. Suggest 
facttUy^ meeting on 
problern solving. 



Decide whether sbhool 
personnel Should M 
perceived to be higher 
proportion of "person 
I would turn' to first/. 
Need a followjdjf • 
survey* to dedOiine 
availability of others ^ 
they would turn to and 
satisfaction with out- 
come,' 



Community 



See above 



Assistant 
{Principle 



May, • Good except Items 
W6 . 5. 8, 9. R 11 



Sept. , 70^ of students , 
1975 request V change 

401 of students 
. request 2. or more 

changes ' 



Next registration 
collect systemaJtic 
data to. determine 
stated reason for 
change requests. 
Review again after 
next registration. 



1^ 
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EMVIRONMENTAL.ARPlytlSAE, 



•Figure 1 



LbARNiNG imizhmi ' V ^yHERE' WtiOy OB t AINEB ^-^ BA T E. ' " ■. tell T S ANti NO TE S AC TI ON mm 



Drop-out rtte' 
7-12 



-^ssktant' 



Hay,:-; 
197^ 



35«,- too high 



Follow-up of 
drop-outs- 
get consul tant-- 
State Department 
Education to help* 
design* 



f 

School 



Date cbnipkted 



ENVIRONMENTAL, APPRAISAL 



' Figure d 



.PftWEftS OF STt lbEM T IEAWJ I H5 ~' . . mm 



■WET 



- ACTION warn 



En'fcouragement and Praise 



Values Clarification 



Wo 



«Oinlcineyer 
or 

Related with ^ 
"Significant : 
^Others-a $ 
Staff Develop- 
ment Manual — ' 
Georgia Career 
Guidance Project 



Simon, ^iowe., 
Kirschenbaum 



Values Cl ari 
TfcatTonl 



Handbook of" 
practical 
Strategies for 
Teachers & 
Students. 1972 



Excellent- 
source 'for Staff 
Development— 
Exercises for 
practice and 
recognition of . 
discouragers. ' 



Excellent resource 
of 78 strategies 
for use by teachers ^ 
and students. ^ 
Focus on learner 
involvement and 
coamitment. 



, Train.- observers using ^ 
sourcle and conduct study ' 
via structured ofcservatioiis ' 
qf classrooms"'and teachinV 
process to determine extent , 
oj use of 'errcouragement and 
praise in teachijiig prooess. 
CNoi dent if location by teacti^r 
or subject) / • 

Make results available to - ' 
staff and option for specific 
jteachers to reguest study., 

Depending upon results- 
Establish staff development 
series for school Staff and 
parent groups. 



Establish Parent and Teacher 
groups to r«d book, parti c- 
pate in experiences' using 
values clarification approach 
and seek "contracting" to 
include in their'^relation- 
ships with their children. 

Possibly establish values 
clarification groups with , 
children/students. 



> 



Activity 34 



Needed: (1) school, district, state data on drop-out rate; 

(2) completed copy of the^^^ndardized testing program 
for the school wit^ results summary;, "x^ 

(3) a copy of a study habits checklist, Jf available. 



If participants experience difficulty with adapting 
these examples, you might direct them to the three alter-, 
natives noted in the introduction ^o thfs section. Your, 
summarizing discussion should focys on what changes par- 
ticipants made in thfe examples and why these changes 
seemed desirable. Your final cormients. should focus on , 
how this plan will be implemented in particfipant schools-- 
who will be responsible for it, who. will coordinate th^ 
data collection, how often it will be repeated, how the 
administration will be convinced that it is needed. 
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VIII. CENTER ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Throughout the learning activities presented In this training 
manual you have been asked to participate frequently. Most of the 
activities have been designed to actively engage you In a dynamic 

V 

process of learning about important dimensions of a student's world 
at school. Itt' this package you have been engaged in experiential 
learning designed to help you learn from your own actions, prac- 
tices, anei^perceptlons.^ This same approach might be adapted in 
your own ^classrooms and^offices/ Such adaptations seem desirable 
because pupi 1 -centered learning experiences generate more long- 
term recall of principles than teache'r-tenter learning; because 
students seem to devote m6re energy to learning through doing 
than through listening to lectures; and because teachers of high- 
achieving classes tend to accept,, clarify, and adopt student ideals 
significantly more often than teachers of low-achieving classes. . 

In the Educational .Envir'b.nment package you have beep partici-/ 
pating in exercises designed j;o ntpij^.l greater student invo-1 Vement 
in le^^ning. Practices such as tutoring, adv4^g, planning, and 
teaching for learning skil Is development usually can most effec- 
tively be developed by ^^eriencing the need, the process and the 
result. Pooling one'^ experience w,iih the experiences of 'hprc 
leads te better anticipation of individual differences in ' ; 
a skill, 'his enables teachers to plan for learning experiences 
that sh i reach laFg^r numbers of the target gra<ip. Yet, we 
might add that the developers of this packaqe do value lecture^. 



\ 



books,' and authorities who represent content mastery. The issue 
here is a question of presentation and sequence of events in learn- 
ing. Learners are most apt to respond well or learn material pre- 
sented to them when they experience a readiness (personal need) for 
the material to be presented and when they experience the relevance 
of the material to their needs. 

While there are a number of-skills required for teacher roles, 
the principal focu^in this training package has been on the use of 
procedures that promote learning. The listing below indicates 
some of the procedures that were utilized. You may wish. to adopt 
some of these for your own classroom needs. 

Procedures 

~ -> , . • - . 

Brainstorming 

Processing Skills (see also Values Clarification) 
"Values Clarification 

Mini-Lecture 
"Case Presentations 

Model i ng - / 

Role Play ' 
Communication Training (Listening & Responding) 
Structural Discussion (see Processing Skills)" 
Motivators (Stimulus Statements, games, warm-ups) 

^^e next listing shows facil i tative procedures as they might 

'be applied in providing the functions of the Center. 



CT--Cornnunication Traininn 
RP-.Rolo ^^lay 
r'''--Case Prf^^^entation 
VC--Vci \ CI ari "^i ca Mon 



Procedures 
that 
promote 
learning 



EKLC 



^ametions • . - Facilitative P rocedures 

"^^ducationaT Planninb* " ^ CT, RP • ^ '' '^ 

Tlitorinq ;/ qj^ ^ '\ 

Assessment . . CP 
Problem Solving^ - CT, RP 

Environmental Appraisal . ' CP - 



Learninn Skills^ ^ 



VC, BS 



Now that you are more aware of the teacher skills and^oce-"^ 
dures that promote learninn* and how use of these S-kills and 
procedures can be promoted throuqh an^ Educational Development 
Center. Oiscussion will center of Staff Development, and 
Facility Development. * 
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A.' Staff Develc^ment 



/ Staff Development" i s the critical support function /for ^1 
other Center functions described. in^the fi'ducatTonal Environment 
package. If the educational environment is^ to become emotionally • 
ahd intellectually. satisfying Qontinuous upgrading skills and ' 
examination of work related attitudeKand values is necessary. 
S'taff Development should Lntflu^: / ' . • 

■ ' ■ / - *r \ ■ ' ■* ■ • 

1) Training of Cejiter .staff -fo^carry out all Center . 

^ functions sQeh^a^\fesessmgnt.,tutg^(i, and learn- 
ing. skills improvemtht. Such training should be 
, ). • conducted prior to4)rogram iniplementa^jon , and 
. . thereafter perio^grfcaUy to upgrade skiM-s. 

^2) Ongoing ass'iktanee ^to stiaff in handling difficult 
problems.. Consultation among. Center staff should 
be provided in the orgBr-i^ationa] development of 
. , the Center. When a staff member feels uncomfort- 
able, with his/her ability te re3px)nd,to a^eeial*^ 
. Pioblem presented by a' student, he/she ml^ request 



staff, consultd'tion 
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3) Training teachers and otner school personnel ^^ho 

are not official members of the Center staff) m \ 

^N. , ^^^^ effective ways 4g help stu/^ei^ts • 1 earn , Skill 

arreas inclu^de: ^ - ^ 

*a ) identifying 1earn';:|;:: or f::fjl eir:^ 

b) tutcfn nq sk1 1 ; ^ 

c) cy*f'^ting a'learninrj e'-viro-vref^t 
^ ■> « ■ ' 

1 ) o i v inq croat^vp ij ^jG^^mpf ; encoty.raqini 
' neecis rind ;nte^ r. ' " " .' 

r ■ bu 1 1 J-| fir- -r..,.-^pnt. -.',r(:fr]f,ri^ ano contri-, 




4) s impro>M^ng^as^ management; promoting 

op^n communfcition, maximizing involvement, 
utiliiring ta?!: groups, grading, subgrouplng. 

5) giving positive messages about learning; 
encouragement rather than discouragement. 



Levels of Training 



r 



III Staff Development it is imoortant to clarify the objective 
of training--or level of training. *The objettive will vary with 



different targe-t groups and v/ill vary dt different tl^es ^wi th the 
same target groups. This package assumes three possible levels of 
training. Each level ^builds on, the level hefore j^rand^adds a new 
dimer^ion. ^ / * 

1) Awareness. The purpose lo n^'kc the staff member ^^ire 
of where he/she is." what his/her strengths, and limitatip.ns are in 
skill deve'Yopment , and what' Vc^lue^ c^nd' n ttrtudGs he/she holds 
toward students- and teachinq. r^ovemc-'Pt i -j not the objei:tive of . 
this training, although re may occur ''ith sorre ".ter^f. . . 

12) Modeling, Tfie uVMnnat»= pi.'^'oor.e of tY'e\nir,g is to ^et 'the 
st^fi mefnber .f roTi wJv^^^'^e he/'£hf *s to ^ nere.he/s'he o^ght to be: 
Only then-'-can stFilf berom?^! .::r^-:t :^ -^ri'^'v "-or sti-dent attitudes^ 
and behavic , Hefr ^i^/ • i i : : n.,^--..;J'.y^ ' -\''-\-^^\\ \- hisi^hr-r 
behavior nee^'- to ch^nq^ ^ - L|tM^'^:.<' :j: j i f:!' i ^ tyne .of ' trai n- 
ing is moypn^i.'^:, ?>rr- ,'■ • , '•,. y '.-"V^ t..:^y/fr<^p 4f f ec^t i ve 

post-awarofie.^ uchuvo j - . 

3) Faci 1 i ta ^""T^ ■ "' ^ ..i-.c;- ■\' 'iw] y,^ ro e'^o^^^e the 

staff member, to f";w:NM(v>;v (he •^^••r<wv^ s Staff members 



not only model good skills, but also relate to students and plan 
experiences for tneip that will enable thhem to acquirje' skills. The 
staff member^ ability te/proirtote movement In students 1s the 



-objective 4f facilitation. 



./ 
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Activity ^^ ^35 



Training Teachers 



Purpose; to provide a sample training .exercise for improving 
teacher effectiveness and encouraging faciHtative 
f. teaching. • ^ . \ 

Instructions: The workshop leader will provide you with a 
, " ^ . ' ■ , . . • . 

structure for listing your typical facil'i.tative 
* -> . ' - 

an^on-facil itatjve responses to students. 
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V .Activity' 35 



Training Teachers 



Purpose : to provide a sample training exercise for Improving 

teacher effectiveness. /- 

You may wish to solicit from the team potential Issues for 

consultation with teachers. The decision will probably be based 

on team readiness for participation at this point and time avail- 

1 

able. If team input is solicited, make it quick and furi. You 

> . , . - A 

may w1%h to use^ brainstorming with subgroups. 

Suggested E xercises 

There are a number of exercises that might b^ introduced at 
this point for member participation. Each of1j||g. skill areas 
suggested for teacher consultation and training could be developed 
^ an exercise. The one which follows is intended to serve as an 
exainple. It has value for team training and probably, could be 
used with many teacher groups to enhance their awareness and prac- 
tice of more "faci litati ve" teach^ing. (This term was borrowed 
from _Fa_c11itative Teaching: Thedrji^ an d Practice by Joe Wittmer 
and Robert D. Myrick; Goodyear Publishing Company, 1974) They 

Imply that teachinq is concerned with promoting academic, social, 

*^ - \^ 

and personal growth. Facilitative is characterized as a teacher 
providing learning situations where learning is: * 
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meaningful to the learner 

2) voluntary 

3) self-Initiated 

4) self-evaluated 

5) feeling-oriented 

Optional exercise : (set time limits for each step) 
Step 1 

(Group Activity) Ask the team members to generate quickly a 
list of verbal responses that teachers and other school staff use 
that convey negativism toward students. Encourage their listing 
of subtle as well as blatant responses. 
Step 2 

(Individual Activity in the group) Next ask each team member 
to identify his or her own most common negative response and to 
identify actual responses that could be substituted in the future 
to make the interaction positive. Individuals may be asked to 
voluntarily share their work and findings. 

\k team members to develop a series of short statements that 
can be used as stimulus statements by a student calling for teacher 
response. When the group has finished they will have an exercise 
for possible use in awareness and communication skill building for 
teachers and Center staff. 
step 3 

Conclude this exercise by asking team members to keep track of 
their successes In substituting positive for negative responses and 
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to share these successes with the team. They may do this for a 
specified period of time—but specify the time (day, week, etc) 
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Three activities are presented next for your participation. 
The first (Activity 36) is a simulation (role play) for developing 
criteria for good teaching. It also provides a standard stimulus 
event, for group observation ^of teaching In action, allwinq 

trainees to experience both teacher and learner roles in the same 
situation. The practice opportunities with group feedback are 
limited only by the time and interest of Dartici pantsV This exer- 
cise seems satisfactory for use in training Center staff for a 
number of functions. 

The second exercise (Activity 37) in this part of the package 
is designed to help yoju identify skills and oractice applying 
them in situations v/here consultation by Center staff with school 
personnel might be possible. 

The last exercise (Activ^ity 38) is designed to help your team 

(1) review the design considerations, for your team training, and 

(2) develop a plan and specific training designs for the staff 
development function of the Center staff. 
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Activity 36 

Identifying and Practicing Effective Teaching Skills. 

Mfiose: to reveal how one person verbalizes, rephrases, assists, 
leads, directs, and in other w^ys, teachers. 

■ ■ >■ 

As a team, identify individual skills or knowledges held by 
-members of the team. These skills or knowledges should be simple, 
discrete, possibly -unknown to several other team members, and Capa- 
ble of being mastered by a learner in a short time (10 minutes). - 
All team members will need to identify a skill or knowledge as 
described above--this will provide material for assuflPtng the role 
of "trainer." Examples of such skills or knowledges are; a certain 
dance, wh^stl ing putting a golf ball, putting a ring on a stick- 
a string attached to each, drawing a realistic human figure, dr^iw 
3,^crooked line, working a yo-yo, knitting, macrame, throwing darts, 

r . V 

pitching pennies in a waste basket\etc. 

The next step is to pair off ti/ainer and^ learner for demon- 
strn^-'rvn for the remainder of the team. The skill or knowledge 
is now to be taught to the learner. 

The-third step is obtaining feedback. The trainer should 
start by sharing conditions and factors that he felt effected the 
training session. This is followed by learner feedback- The« 
learner and observers may find it helpful to use a ratinq scale 
or structured response form for feedback. This fom c^n oroHably 
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best be ^developed after one or two simulations have been ^ completed^ 
This win allow a better idea of what help -is needed in making 
observation. Suggestions ^to get started include answering the 
following: 



(1) ' was the task e^sy to follow? 

(2) did the leftrner feel he knew what was expected? 

(3) did the learner understand -why he should^l'earn this? 
and was he' helped* to feel it was of personal importance? 

(4) did the learner feel stupid or put down? 

(5) was the trairier patient? , 

(6) was: the procedure cleaplyHdentif ied and outlined step 
by step? (was it manageable?) 

(7) was. there opportunity for practice? ' 

(8) did the trainer use support and encouragement? 

(9) \ did the trainer seem excited or bored? 



< ' V ^^M^js -fOurth^ s is to repeat the " ■-• '' ^tion with a different 



l^f^rieSiiMlKX" should coniiaue until all team members 
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Activity 36 , ' 

• * Keep the trainer-iir-role focusfnq on identifying factors or 
conditions tf^a^v effected the learninci. Help |(eep t^e tra,iner, 
1 earner, and team from making value judgments— "that was^ood or. 
I did a good job o,r that was terrrible," etc. (YoTj may wish to 
engage the 'team in a discu?sion about the effect that making valu^ 
judgments has on teachers and learners.) Let the learner level of 
skjll acquisltUn determine the effectiveness of the learning 
process used and encourage descriptive comments while critiquing. 
The specific aspect of the learning process involved should be 
identified and suggestions made for improvement, as necessary. 
These aspects should be explore'd by trainer and learner before ^ 
the, observers do so in detail. 

Limit feedback to about 15 minutes pe, inulation. Discus- - 
sion to tease out general principles of learning and trailing may 
' last longer • 

sYou nay want to set up a learner to assume various specific 
attitudes or paces of learning to provide experience for the 
trainer in working with a variety of types of learners. (Slow 
learner or superior attitude, etc.) This should be unknown to all 
other team members. 

The discussion that' follows the planned s]mulati/)n (difficult) 
learner characteristics) could fncus on who felt frustration and 
impatience. Di d^ frustration show and how? What happened differ- 
ently in the two simulations? Was the trainer aware? 'Was the ' 
learner aware? 
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Activity 37 

Consulting -Skills Practices 

(Role play-SimuTation) ^ 
This ej^rcise can be a casie presentation following the guide- 
lines presented for role play ("socioclrama ^ Aopendix A), Jhe ' / 



Counseling/Consulting Skills Inventory that is included h€re cjin 
us^ed effect i v^y for T)rov1d1nq feedback, ^ ^ 

Only two situations are presented here and you may ^ish to 
develop additional situations for your training and for training 
center staff. - Role play is to continue until all team h^' ^wtve 
had an opp'ortlahi ty to oractice taking the rc 

•^tf' n the situation. Feeu .;k sessiot ju rollow - 

each roie ..yed simulation.. 

'^Situation A% - • 

A teacher is^usinq a lot of subqrouping (task groups) in her 
cl^psroom to encourage participation/involvement of stydents. The 

principal -is hiqhl v cri tical tf the nplse and chair disorder in 

f 

her classrooH). He i's tdlkinn casually to a teacher who happens to 
be a Center ^ta^'f member. 

Situat ion P. o 

A teacher has assirined 'comic l)ooks. True Confessions, Popular- 
Science and shop manuals ior. students in Fnqlisfi who are po'or 
rjeaders and troublemakers. TKe students have rnade definite pro- 
gress. The principal discovers the reading material and orders 
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the teacher to get rid of thrs "trash" and get back to the ftlstrlct 
approved reading material. The teaCher^drops Into the teachers' 
lounge and makes an angry comment--)'Mr, Ro5eberry can go jump in 
tbe lake-^I've had it with him and I hope Te takes the damn English 
■texts with him.'', "A Center staff member is present. 



I 
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COUNSELING/CONSULTING SKILLS INVENTORY* 



NAME OF PERSON BEING DESCRIBEDH^ ; ^ 

(A) rhdica^^ for ^acfi que^ort the rating, (1-7); that most nearijr"^ 
describes your own di.r^ipt ex^rience with the person "being- 
described. 1 i \-^>^ 



1. 



3, 



He finds^out wha.t kind of help i want, what I expect from him, 
and whap limitations I wani: to put on our work together^, 



Hardly ever--l 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Always 



He is clear«a^o'ut the kinds of help he feel s he can and can*t 
give, and ^v/^m he expects from" me. 1 

/ 

Hardly ever--l 2 3 4 5 6 7 — Always 
He take's time to find out what the pf^'blem really is/ 

Hardly evW--l 2 3 4 5 6 7 -- Always 
He seems to care whether I accomplish what I want. 

Hardly ever--l 2 3 4 5 6 '7 Always 

He asks the kinds of questions that help me think things 
through. 

Hardly ever— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 --, Always 

He rea]Ty listens to me and unders|^ands my point of view. 

"^Hardly ever -'l Z 3 4 5 ^6 7 - Always ' 

He seems to understand his own motivations, biases and 
Siierotypes . 



Hardly ev^^r---! 2 3 4 5 ,6 7 



Always 



When there is an important, though poss\bly unpleasant, issue 
to face ^he helps me to confront it. 

• Hardly ever--l 2 3 4 5 6 7-- Always 

He makes^me feel 'supported and not judged. 

Hardly ever--l 2 3 4 5. 6 7 Always 
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We stop from tijne to -time to evaluate how we aire working 
together.' • • ^ ^ 

Hardly ;ever-lV 2 3,^4' 5 6 7 Always"^' 

ye helps m^^expTore altern^jtlv^s without pushing hi^i^solutlons., 

^- / ^ 'Hardl-y ev^-r.^ 2 3 4 5 6 ' 7 ^Always > 

He helps nie progress in a generally orderly way from, defining 
the problem, through fact-finding, synthesis ..exploring and 
testing solutioins, to planning actioi^^and follow-up. 

Hardly eyer--l 2 3 4 5 6 7-- Always 

He willfngly accepts the fact that the problem anc\ the ulti- 
mate responsibility for solving It is, mine, not his.^^^ 

Hardly ever— 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 -Always 

As a result of his help, I become more^capable of .s(Slv1ng 
future pt^oblems myself. \ 

Hardly eyer^-1 2 3 4 5 6 7 --. Always 



After rating ^ach^of the preceding questions, please go back 
now >nd cirjcle the three' Items where you feel improvement 
would benefit him most. 

Each Qf us seems to have a "natural" or preferred style of 
attempting to help another person. Some of these styles are 
more appropriate to certain situations than ^thers. The most 
effective helping are probably those who are^if lexi ble enough 

use a variety of styles / selecting the one\rfiost appropriate 
to the situation of^the moment. The followlng^re descriptions 
of some of these helping styles. Mark whether the person 
being described is "doing O.K." with each style, "needs to do 
more" of that style, or "needs to do less" of that style. 
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1 — Needs to do more 
2j— Doing O.K. 
3'^--Needs to do less 



ALYST 



COUNSELOR 



PROBLEM 
SOLVEB 



EXPERT 



ADVOCATE 



. Style 



PROCESS 
SPECIALIST 



Stimulates o>h§rs to take action through their~ 12 3 
own insights, understanding, choice, etc. 
6larif 1^5 questions , reflects what is happening. 

Helps others examine the prdcess of their 12 3 

interaction with each other or the situa^tion. 
Makes observations about what he sees -^l 
happening, suggests ways to examine prodess 
i ssues . / ' 

Helps the client fii|id understanding and decide 12 3 
on action himself by ref 1 ectT[rngvthe^c<*11ents 
feelings back" to him more cJi^rly , ^by J>4:i ng 
questions for clanif icatior\ or for/de^l oping 
alt/ernati ves. Sometimes suggests alternatives 
from his own experience. 

Helps solve a specific pro-blem. fijost^-cf the !l 2 3 
information comes from the situa-tion or the 
other ^ople involved, although lie may bring 
some information or apply his personal judgment. 
Often sugge^sj^ methods.. ^ 

Brings special knowledge or skill to the client 12 3 
6nd may recormiend a specific course or action. 
He-I^uestions in order to facil i tate" hi s own 
dtagnosis. He may be expert, in the process or 
in' the content of the situation. 



Brings^ a definite point of view regarding the 
situation or the solution and acts in a way to 
have his point of ^ vi'few prevail. 



1 2 3 



Make ^t least one suggestion which you think would help the- 
person desqribed further improve his counsel ing/consul'fering skills 
Include comments on behaviors that you think are particularly 
effective and that yon would encourage him to cohtinue.^^^ — \ 

* The masculine pronoun is td^be read'in a generic sense, 
meaning he or she, in accordance^fth ciwrent non-sexist ^usage. 
The original instrument is reprinted her^, ^i^hchanged and unedited. 
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Activity '37 .* 

• - " ' * y 

Copsultation--Center^ Problem* 

^eed: Several (;opies Of "CoVnselingiConsulting Skills Inventory 
' for each team member. ; . . ^ . . * > 

Instruction?: As suggested in the narrative introducing this 

content area,, ^qu may wish to conduct a sociodrama 
/ as this act.ivity*s focal point. If so, you should 

. consult Appendix A for ^uggestions. 
If you feel a bit uncomfortable ^about conducting a 
full-scaVe sociodrama, ^u can accCpl ish^similar 
goals throu^^h a t^a^t tonal simulation or role- ^ 
play situation. In either cas^ you will probabl^^ 
ne^ to embellish the roles wl^^ further descriptive 
comments. - ^ ^ 

1 

In the follow-up discussion guide the group toward 
consideration of alternative positive strategies. 
Consensus is not necessary ,\)r even desirable. The 
purpose^ is to jnodel a case /presentation or con- 
ference staffing which is ^een as a part of the 
Center functions. - 
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Activity 3.8 [ ' . ^ 

Detailing the Staff Development Function. 

Purpose :, to design a^ Staff Development Plan 

'The product to be achieved during this exercise iis an outline 
of identified respotisibiTities for Center staff developmant and for 
staff development for each of the Center functions. Ideally each^^ 
team^ember will complete the staff training for each of the Center 
functions just as all have participated in this training package. 
Important decisions'^that impinge on the. issu^ of staff development 
include >the nature of the Center staffing pattern and'the inclusion 
of personnel at various skill levels (professional educators, stu- 
dents, volunteers). As the environmental appraisal function un- 
covers new alternatives for providing functions or' for serving new 
populations, and staff turnover continues so will the nature of 
the* staff development process. 
Step 1 

Revi^ this traininc^ pdckdge and idenliry the faciMldLlve 
procedures used. Critique your own training for the Educational 
Environment. Be sure to include a look at what each of you has 
learned, what you feel is still unanswered about providing Center 
functions. Look also at the- extent to which this package has 
helped each team member tcy^becomy more aware of hi3 attitudes, 
values, and^k.;i11s related to the Educational Environment; , 
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demonstrated (modeled) procedure^ ] to develop awareness and 
facilitate' skills development. And finally to what extent has the 
training enaTDl6d you to develop the skills needed to help others 
-improve awareness anci)Ckill in coping more successfully with the 
educational process?^ ^ 
St%p 2 ^ • 

From the t^^am critique ^f training, develop guidelines for 
training staff in Center funttiotjs, emphasizing processes to be used. 
Step 3 ■ ' ' 

Develop small task f»tce groups according to interest and skill 
by Center fuktion Tutoring, Interaction Skills, Educational 
Planning, etc. Each task force should determine what skills and 
resources exist within team members that can be used for training 
for their function. Each should ^next Identify the resources avail- 
able that are not part of the teaiii and determine how to bttain them. 
Finally, each task force should develop in detail the Center staff 
training and staff development to be used for their function. This 
plan should include recommendations for presentation of training, 
e.g> mini-courses, on-going consultation, workshops, seminars, 
weekends, eveninns, etc. 
Step 4 

The designated coordinator for Staff development should 
collect each of the l^ask force plans and develop (at a later date) 
a training manual for review and final approval by the team. 
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Activity 38 

Staff Development Function Details 

X 

Purpose : to help participants design a Staff Development Plan 

Instructions : Introduce this exercise by describing its importance. 

Effective Staff development programs are the key 
to positive change. Without inci^eStfed motivation 
and skill on the part of implementers, new program 
, ^ ideas staml little chance for success. ' \^ 

Step 1 involves two basic tasks., F-trst, help the 



participants list the proposed Center functions, and 
, ask them to rate themselves on a continuum as to . 
their attitude, knowledge and skill. Secondly ,^elp 
them identify (by review) the types of training pro- 
cesses used in the functions on which they rated 
themselves highest. 

Step 2 requires the participants to make use of the" 
information they acqgired in Step 1 . The product 
should be a list of de^sired processes related ^to 
target Center functions. . ^ 
Step 3 involves a current program as^es^ent. ' Based 
• on Identified current skills, and needs for further- 
skills each group should produce a specific staff 
development plan for their assigned- function. , You 

^ '"^ might help them Identify Resourci? personnel, facilities 

^ - • ' ■ 
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B. Facility Development 

The f-1na1 phase Qfvthis training deals directly with program 
planning^ and management strategies. In many ways, this stage Is 
the most difficult for it involves the determination and deline- 
ation of very Specific action plans. The content of this section 
is presented in an outline form to facilitate for implementation 
of tf^e Educational Development Center concept. At this point it 
is important to mention agaTrPtti^ the Center functions may be 
coordinated and implemented without a specified facility. However 
the quaTity of such a program would undoubtedly be enhanced by the 
approp'riation of a physical facility, or at least incorporation 
into such a facility as a Career Guidance Center. 

- The specific steps to be followed in implementing the program, 
are: 1) Program Establishment/Interpretation; 2) Identification 
of Advisory Committees; 3) Organization of Center; 4) Management 
and Administration of Center; 5) [Resources Identification; and 
6) Program Evaluation. Activities are interspersed throughout 
this implementation section, however, in different form than in 
the previous sections of the manual. 
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' Activity 39 
Facility Developme'nt Plan 

I 

Your workshop leader will describe the type of product 
which Is expected from your small task force groups for ea,ch 
of the six steps outlined In this section on Facility 
6evelopment. 
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step 4 should focus, on a wrap-up discussion. Leave 
with a specific "Next Stop" plan. 



A 



1* 

V. 

. / 

I 
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. Activity 39 

A • Facility Development Plan 

Div.ide the group into small task forcesj^^nd ask each to 
dpvelop a product for each of the/six steps suggested in this pro- 
gram pi annjfct phase. You can be of assistance to the tafk forces 
in two major areas. ' First, you need to describe (in detail) the 
type of pr&duct expectetfin each of the six steps. Secondly, :^ou 
can be of excellent consultative help by mixing with the groups, 
answering questions, posing alternatives, etc. Your only respon- 
sibility is to conduct a large group discussion at the end of the 
time you have set aside for. each step. 

Products : 
Step 1 



Step 2 



3tep 3 

Step 4 
Step 5 



A. List of target groups (to be sold) 

B. List of anticipated Barrier^— and Relatfed Answers 

A. List of Professional Advisory Committee Members & 
Functions 

B. List of Student Advisory Corrmlttee Functions & Types 
of Members % 



A. Method of Organizing Functions/Services 

(Diagram of Operations)/ 

B. Location of Facility, and Time Schedule 



Management/Adm1n1strat1on--Name of Center Coordinator 
and Functions 



A. Rank order of Center functions 

B. List of Resources by function 
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1. 

step 6 



Description of a Program Evaluation Design 



A. , Types of Data to be collected 
» B. Responsibilities— Personal 

C. Methods of Presenting Results ^ - i , 

Leader Notes for Step 6-A. * 

_ As the team works on developing the four situations keep In 
mind that a role^play of each" sl.tuatlon^ay be helpful. If role, 
play Is to be used roles will, need to be Identified' and developed-* 
a setting , time , and place all need to be specified. Before elect- 
ing to use this approach see the alternat^lve role play that follows. 

Part of the team might serve as a Jury to decide on the 
adequacy of the response to, the sltuatlon(s) by the Center staff 
In role play. The "jury" could develop a list of criteria they 
will use to evaluate the Center staff response whtle the other 
role players Involved work on developing their roles. (For role 
play guidelines see the attactied material on Soclodramat. Appendix A). 

The discussion that follows the role play shoul^d focus on the 
strategy of the Center staff and the needs of those asking for the 
data. Wa$ the data readily available In organized fashion? Were 
vlsrual displays used In the presentation? Uhat data could have 
been most appropriately displayed visually? Would the strategy 
and presentation be different If used to respond to: (1) a school 
board member's request. that dfenter functions be restricted In favor 
of mowB staff and physical space for some other program, (2) stu- 
dent and faculty Interest In learning more about the functions and 
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functiorring of the center, (3) parent-teacher association interest 

in knowing ways to help solicit volurtteiers to staff the Center? 

4 Each team member should share his feedings and ^'lear/i^ings" as 

a result of tl;)e role he/she assomed: 

.---I'was surprised that it Was ™ 

(hard to know what a board member student, parent might think 
of the presentation) 

jr-I^fbund myself getting 

(angryf because I felt that the Center staff wasn't really 
responding to my needs.)' 

} 1 learned that 

(as a Center staff it's not easy to resppnd to an inquirer's 
needs because I felt defen^ttre^and had a hard time listening 
and determining their needs.;/ 

—I learned th^~ — 

(as a' Center staff I felt, we needed to have our data about the 
Center prepared in a variety of ways and needed more visual 
aids to assist in our presentation and allow us flexibility.) 



If the above statements aren't brought out by a role player 
you as leader may suggest that you perceived these as issues or 
simply raise these as questions of the role players. 

Finally, the jury of evaluators should present to the role 
players their perceprtions about the presentation or response. 

If you use this role play approval you will need to provide 
a set of data (from fantasy) for the "Center staff" to i>se in role 

An alternative role play could be to suggest that the team ^ 
identify in each of the four situations the people ^ nvo 1 ved . They 
would then hold a simulated meeting of all possible inquiries to 



detemlne what qudttions, J'eeHnqs, ideas, and concerns .they have 
about the Center. These would be noted by a team recorder on 
newsprint for use by the tem in ^lanninq data to be needed and 
means of collectinq the data. The discussion suggestions for 

I 

the alternate role play are appropriate e^n for their role^play. 



/ 



/ 
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step 1. Prograw Es.ttb11stwent/Irr'tef»ret<ttQn. This step cou^d be 
termed sellirfg the "Center" concept;. In order to make the Center a 
Yeallty, the people who give the "OK" must be sol(| on the concept, 
to sell them the fallowing steps shoultl be considered: 

' A. Identify the different groups of people who must agree 
that a Educational Development Center Is a good Idea (e.g. Princi- 

pafl' Teachers, "^Parents, "Students^ In erder for the idea to become 

7 ' 

a reality. * 

^ B.^ Identify the major concerns of' each group: For example. 
Principal: high drop out rates, attendance problems. Identify 
some way in which the "Center" r^ponds to the concerns of each 
grouff (e.g. gather data on school drop out rates, show what percent 
can be traced to study/learning problems); work up a presentation 
which speaks to the particular concern of each particular audience 
and Is presented in a way acceptable to the audience (e.g. a slide 
show for parents, but probably not^for the principal.) ~" 

C. Be sure to anticipate resistances each group will offer 
(e.g. Principal: This will cost too mucyi) 

1 

Step 2. Identification of Adv1$ory Committees' . 

A. , Set up a Professional Advisory Committee to the Center— 
composed of experts in relevant fields. It should also include 
the "gatekeepers" wfjose' support is neided before the Center can 
become a reality.^ Advisory Committee should includTparent leatier 
and representative from news media who, if possible, is-jOso a"^ 
parent of a child in the school. 




1. Identify people to Involve. 

2. Identify "function" of committee— villi It be advisory 
or will it have real power? Carefully outline the Comnlttefe's • 
boundaries. 

3. .; Decisions to.be made: Who will chair the committee? 
•Who will serve as "staff" to the coimlttee (I.e., make reports to^ 

and for committee— take minutes, distribute minutes, etc. ) What 

. " \ 

will be the regular meeting schedule? Other decisions? . 

■ ■ / 

B. Set up Student Advisory eonmlttee (SAC), to Insure that • 
■ . ° ■ ' •- 

the Center responds to real student needs. SAC should Include stu- 

dents who are.or potentially could be clients as the majority bf ^ 
manbers.^ (In short, don't pick just the school leaders who gener- 
ally are not the k^ds with ^tudy problems.) Representatives chosen 
.by SAC should serve on Professional Advisory Committee. Conj^lder 
the same Issues listed for Professional Advisory Committee. 
StS| 3. On/ani zatl0f# of Cen ter . - 

A. Orgjp^z^tlon of Services— There^are two possible ways to- 
brq^lze the iServlces Into staff responsibilities: 

Plan "A" Each person specializes in a service. In other 
words, the^^erson or people who do "Tutoring" would specialize 1n^ 

that area and would. not have, responsibility for.oth^r functions 

1 

except to refer students to other staff and provide information. 
Exercise : Draw a diagram of this system showing hpw a student 
would negotiate the system: Student. main problem--fa11 Ing Algebra— 
also needs help in scheduling study time, test taking. 
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Plan "B'* Eaeh staff person\4S capable 6f carrying out 
all service functions and can resjjond to a s'tudent with a number 
of -^tudy/1 earning ijeeds. At^the same time, each^ staff member would 
develop one are/ in particular and/would consult wi^h oth^ team-. - 



members, and in turn would rfequ^t consultation from team members 
for problems not^ his arj|<a. For example,- a student referred to 
sta^f member "A" whose major area is tutoring; however, "A" also 
Handles study/learning sJ<il Is development (scheduling study time 
and test-taking) for the student. . Staff member "A" consults with 
staff member "B", whose major area is study/1 earning skills 
development. " 

Exercise : Diagram this system for stud^t with same presenting 
i^oblems. 

B. Importarft Considerations 

A. 

A' ' Interdependence of function^. Consider all the 
possible ways the fuijctions are linked/fiogether. For exanipTe, 
suppose Environmental Appraisal sh<Jws a high transfer rate o^t of 
one teacher's class. This information should be given tg s;taff 
deveiopmefi^r^team meiiibers should trace cause of transfers. If .tf 
appear»s to b&-t^i^j^s inability to t^ach or to get along with' 
students, stiff, devei^ment/could ofter assistance.. It is impor- 
tant to recogridze that the Center staff should not wait until . 
services are rWested, bu\ rather should be constantly assessing 
^y^ervices need^ and shouj^ make an effort to link the service with 
/ the person in need. 
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' — 2. locating Resfponsibiliiy for Center Coordination. > 

3. Sclrfeduling regular time fjar Center staff sharing. 

^ 4. Maintaining a schedule for "What" is going^n, ;When" 

it is provided. ^ 

step 4. ' ^ ' 

Management/Administration of Center . U is impertant.that a 

person be identified to qoordinate and administer the Center. The 

relationship of this person to the career guidance team and the 

advisory committee will, need to b^identified and developed as a 

part of setting policy and procedures. Who is subor^dinate to whom? 

What administrative/coordinative function? need to be prpvidec^? 

Step'5. ( • 3 ^ 

Identifying Rescwrces f o r Each' Center Function . At- this point, 

you and ypur fellow team members have experienced exercises and 

information sharing for alj_ of the f^inctions-^incl uded in the 

Educational Development Center concept. Hopefully, you have a ^ 

, good understanding of each function, and the different de^^es, to 

which the function can b^ developed from simple to complex and the 

t)asic skills required for staff to provide each funttiori. This 

exercise is an opportunity for you and your fellow team members 

to begin to lay. the groundwork for making t^e Center concept a 

reality (if you so choose)-- at your schoQl . ^ 

■ ■ I 

Exercise : 

A. Rank order Center functi-ons in terms of priority for 
I students at youi^ school, (direct service" functions only.) 

€. What Direct Service Functibns do you plan to provide? 
What System Support Functions are 'Absolutely necessary? W|»at 
System Support Function will you/l3rovide? 



C. For each function (all), identify a resource (a person^ 
rather than a department whenever possible) who can help your tearh 
set up that function. Look very.closeTy'at the variety of skills 
offered by the staff at your school. Where skills do not exist in 
house, be creative in considering where else to go. Dort't res^^ct 
yourself to traditional setting (in the university). Look at com- 
munity centers (e.g. counseling center). Businesses Snay have re- 
sources in their sAaff development departments, for example in 
teaching people how to commynicate on paper. Also, look at skills 
that parents have to offer. Consider arrangement with universities 
whereby gf^raduate students could help with the research/evaluation 
function (or other functions) and revive graduate credit. 

^. , Develop a simply plan of action ^p^j/ first steps when you 
return to your school. Consider: (1).^ wha|t needs' to be done 
^first, (2) how will responSiferlllties be div^ci^d^arijpng team mem- 
bers, (3) when will team get together again to p*|^kn^ next steps. 

Step 6. ■ - .) ' 

Evaluation . Program evaluation is^the function of mojiitoring 

the effectiveness of the Cei^ter. TMs Center function "^s one of 

the most important and deserves high priority. It involves three 

basic processes; . * ^ 

A. Process Monitoring qounting the number' of students 

served, the kinds of ppoWems presented, and describing responses 

to the problems. It also includes maintaining probT^s of manning 

the Center, e.g., problems in Requiring staff , ^problems in support 

from administration. ^ 
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B. Impact Evaluation -- measuring the change In study/learn- 
ing problems as a result of C^ter activities. Measuring the dlf- 
ference the Center's exl^'tence has made, directly and Indirectly 
(Including unanticipated side effects) •• 

C. Cost Effectiveness - measuring the cost, 1nc)ud1ng donatec 
goods and services, per unit of service rendered (per student 
served; per hour of service.) 

Thl^^ast exercise is Intended to help you clarify what type 
of Information you may ne'ed:to Include^ your prograro a^essment. 

a. As a team Identify four situations that might occur that 
would req/lrfi data to be available; about the Center functions, 
successes, problems, and services rendered. As team members you 
should now have a g|)d Idea of why program evaluation Is Important, 
what needs to be Included as data, and how the data can best be-' 
presented to varloUs audiences or Inquiries. 

b. The final steps for your team is to determine who among 
your team will assume primary responsibility for developing this 
fuhaion and the role(s) of the remaining team members and any 
other people that may be included in the leadership for developing 
the program evaluation function of tfie center. 
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THE LAST WORD 

« t 

jl 

You have now completed^ training package designed 
to inprovc your abilities to facilHate student learning 
and constructive involvement in The Educational Environ- 
ment. We trust that you have benefited from this staff 
development experience. You may wish to. consult the 
resources list at the end of this moduli for further 
■ Infection and help in^th^s area. 

According to our recent comprehensive needs 
assessment study, students, des in; to be more effective 
MnLtheir present daily environment— the school. We hope 
that we have challenged you and helped you to consider 
some techniques and strategies for facilitating their " 
forts to bacome more effective. 
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> * , APPENDIX A 

Sociodrama ' ^ 

In jbhis training package the term sociodT*ama>efers to 
learning experiences in wMth participants act out conmon or 
typical social roles for ptirposes of exploring, defining, 
clarifying, analyzing, and developing morg^,effect1ve ways of 
dealing with cornnon experiences and problems. 

Soclodrama is more effective than discussion alone for 
helping students to develop behavioral skills and understanding 
of others. It provides all participants with a conmon frame of 
reference and a protected situation in which participants can 
relive situations^and test diff^ent ways of dealing .with 
situations. It fielps them to anticipate some consequences of 
their actions and'^o develop greater flexibjl 11 ty in problem 
solving. By exposure to. others', situations ^they perceive the 
universality of certain problems and desekitize themselves towai^d 
some past disturbing experiences and dreaded futuVe opes, 
fluch a.ixiety can be relieved by rehearsal of appropriate and^^--' 
successful behaviors before the' fact. 

The principal values of sociodrama for this training 
package are the potential for 'creating arousal of new av/arenes? 
and new skills via practice. The common experience is the 
personal behaviors and strategies as they relateUo ^urvWing 
and succeedir\q- iii ;eiTreducational system to learn. The topics 
available for sdciodrama are limitless and may beon^any aspect 



of social, educational, or vocational problems. Some examples of 
■various subjects may be: (1) being "jittery" and confused when 
teacher^ hands out test papers, the result being poor grades (2) 
getting tense arid rambling in spee<^h when the teacher calls on . 
you for a comment during discussion (3) how to handle npt having 
completed an assignment by the due date (4) wanting recognition 
for superior work but feeling that to talk about pride and success 
would be considered* bragging or not "cool," (5) wanting to ask 
for help but not wanting the label as "dummy" br "teacher nst" 
(6) wanting to show interest and enthusiai^ but afraid to do so. 

The brief outline that follows may serye as a heljjful guide 
iYi conducting i sociodrama. 



USING SOCIODRAMA IN THE CLASSROOM 

There are three major pre-requi sites. to -the successful use 
of sociodrama in the classroom: 

1. That the class have a cooperative group feeling— everyone 
be concerned*aDout the accurate portrayal and under- 
standing of some social issue. 

2. That the students who participate have sothe Icnowledge 
of the situation and the person they are to represent— 
knowledge and feel- . ( ■ 

3. That the sojcdodrama be^sed as a learning device rather 
than. an €fnd in itself. 

The whole class would b6 drawn into the portrayal by critically * 
evaluatin;g the ^cturacy of the presentation in light of whether 
the person would have said and acted in the manner of the 
presentation. It is sometime>i^ advisable t^ '-*ough the drama 
again after a discussion. 

HOW TO GO ABOUT PUTTING ON A SOCIODRAMA 

1 • ^ Selec ting the situation 

1 a. Should be a very simple 'one 

b. Shauia involve personalities 

c. The iosue should be one which arises because 

people have different ^Jesirps. beliefs, hopes 
and aspirations, or a problem which occurs because ' 
people do not understand each others point ot 
view. . 

d. Should involve no mor« than'clght people and no less 

than four people 
' e. Should describe the roles to be takenV 

"* 2. Choosing participants 

i^hen -first trying out sociodrama teacher should 

select students who are fairly well informed on 

the issue to be presented, who are imaginative, 

articulate, and self-assured. 

2t: 
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b. ^how offs often freeze^ the. shy feel insecure, and 
the inadequate should take the minor roles. 
Dramatics training is not necessarily the best 
because sociodrama draws upon individuals' own 
resource . 

c. When choosing, know the background of students^ . 
placing the students, in situations that will 

' b€fnefit them. (EXAMPLE: If the problem is 
one of prejudice; those with marked prejudice 
should unobtrusively be selected to 'demonstrate 
the issue.) 

Setting the stag e ;j* 
When selected send out of room to plan roleW 
entrance, staging, etc. ^ 

'4. Preparing the audience 

UDserve as though each one were acting it. 

b. Ask themselves, is this the way I would feel in 

this situation? ^ 

c. Emphasis is placed on the expectation tkat there 

will be no finisi^ed product. ' ^ 

5. Acting out the si tuation - • 

a. leacher is Vcross between director and au(tt»iice— 
^ ^ u ^^i? ^ ^^^'^ situation short. 

bb. Keep'the feeling of freedom of expression, allow 
reality and success, 
c; Encourage role-reversal and introject new roles 
as necessary or encourage participants to 
introduce nev/ roles. 

d. Discussion can take place at points of being 

stuck or after each enactment. 

6. Discussion is usually 

Clas5 eager to mak& comments . 

b. Center upon (}) how people feel; (2) why they act 

as they do, (3) do they act as- the situation 
calls for? If not, why? 

c. - y ideas it could be re-enacted with new 
' . a, tors. * / 

d. If more knowledge is*felt needed by teacher and 

•students thiVs stimulates research and then- 
re- enactment. 

e. Participants should report upon how they felt in 

the role.^ ■ 

The teacher should always make evident the fact {hat no xjne is 
expected to do a perfect Job, Express pleasant surprise at how 
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wen the students succeeded in the task. Sociodrama can in this 
manner be a very effective learninn device providinq both the 
teacher and students an excitinq opportunity for joint creative 
learning experiences. ^ , 
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RESOURCES * ^ 



wntmer, Joe and Robert D. Myrlck. Facllltatlve Teachlna; Theory 
and Practice . Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc. Pacific TaTlsades, 
California, 1974. ■ ^ ' - - 

Raths, Louis E., Merrill Hi[rrm1n, and Sidney B. Simon, Values I 
and Teaching . Charles'E. Merrill Publishing Co. , Columbus, 
Ohio, 1966. 

Simon, Sidney B. , Leiand W. Howe, and Howard Kirschenbaum, Values 
Clarification: .A Handbook of Practical Strategi es fo r Teachers 
■and Students . Hart Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1972. 

Nylen, Donald, J. Robert Mitchell, and Anthony Stout. Handbook of 
Staff Develo pme nt and Human Relations Tnaininc i: Mate rials 
Developed f or Use in Africa . NTL Institute for AppTTea^ihavioral 
Scjence, WajsFlngton, D.C., 1967. 

Hawley, Robert C.,, Human Values in the Classroom .- Education 
Research associates, Amherst, Massachusetts, 1973. 

Thompson,- Charles and Wil 1 1am" Po()pen, For Those Who Care: Ways 
of Relating tff Youth . Charles E. MerrTTT, CFrumW,"W1o",~1ra7?'. 

Nyberg, David, Jouflh & Tender L earning . National Press Books, 
Palo Alto,* California, 1971. • 

Napier, Rodney W. and Matti K. Gershenfeld. Grou ps:^ Theory and 
Practice. I nstructo r's Manual . Houghton MiffTTn CofT Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1973. 5 

Napier, Rodney W. and Matti K. Gershenfeld. Groups: Theory and 
Exper ience, youqhton Mifflin Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 1973 

Combs, Arthur W. , and Snygg. Individual Behavior . Harper & Rov, 
New York, 1959 C. 17& 18. ' 

Hamachek, Don E. Encounters With the Self . Holt, Rinchart, & 
Winston, Inc., Atlanta, ueorgia, 19/1. C5 

Alschuler,' Alfred S., Diane Tabor, and James Moliityre. Teaching 
Achievement M otivation . Education Ventu res , Inc., M i dd 1 etown , 
Connecticut, 1970. - ^ 

* Listed i(i Order of Suggested Usefulness 
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